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D ORMANT SPRAYING was first regarded by many with amazement and , 
no little scorn . . . why spray what can’t be seen? 
3 __ *Scientific research and experimentation proved, however, that Dormant Spray- ( 
** __ ing—when tree life is inactive in winter months—is of significant value. It 


became, theréfore, an important part of the unparalleled Bartlett service. 


‘Dormant Spraying is to. kill out scale insects and fungi; often hidden from ( 
all but microscopic vision, and though harmless. and even delicate in appear: 
ance, scale and fungi are malignant parasit@s, insidious living organisms that 
seclude themselves in the scars and roughened surfaces of the tree. They are ' 
just as vigorous toward the ultimate destruction of the tree as those insects 
oz and diseases whose depredations are more clearly noticeable by denuded 
The Oyster Shell Scale foliage in summer months. 
. one of the worst 


= Ms 7 e . . . ’ 3 . . 
a of the scale These enemies are extremely virile, numerous in number, and varied in type; 


to destroy them required propér spraying techniques and the use of special 

spray materials expressly adopted after painstaking experimentation and 

research. Only those who have been properly trained, and backed by proper 
© materials, can provide the best results. 





Here, once again, the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive 
Experimental Grourids are. of inestimable value to the scientific care of trees. 
Every service recommended by your Bartlett representative has behind it know]- 
edge and proof that can only come from thorough scientific investigation. 
That’s the Bartlett Way—to test, to prom, and then to use. 
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OVERWATERING of grape ivy plants can destroy the root systems and 
kill the plants. 

ORDERS for seeds and roses should be placed promptly, especially if 
newly introduced varieties are desired. 

KEEP the house plants free of insects. The weeks just ahead will witness 
a rapid increase in infestations if control measures are lax. 

HOUSE plants, particularly ivies which become seriously infested with 
red spider mites should be given periodic soap and water baths. 

IN THE event of a real thaw, evergreen plants growing in quick-drained 
soil near the foundations of buildings will benefit from a watering. 
PEANUT hearts may be substituted for sunflower seeds in bird feeding 
mixtures. They are not only cheaper per pound but contain no inedible 

portions. 

DO NOT sow too many seeds indoors, or too early in the season. The 
best plants will result from sowings which grow unchecked until out- 
door planting time arrives. 

TO LEARN the technique of highbush blueberry pruning study the 
diagrams found in blueberry bulletins issued by many experiment 
stations and extension services. 

WHEN rooting cuttings in water, the fact that oxygen is necessary for 
rooting should not be overlooked. Therefore, the water needs to be 
but an inch or two in depth and should be changed frequently. 

THIS is the time to inspect dahlia tubers, gladiolus corms and such bulbs 
as may be in storage. If they show signs of shriveling, more moisture 
is needed. If they have started to rot, they have too much moisture. 

MOST seeds will germinate faster and, in some cases better if sown in 
soil which is not fertilized. After germination, the young seedlings 
will benefit from feeding or by being transferred to slightly richer soil. 

CHECK up on Winter covering to make sure that it is all in place. In 
periods of mild weather ventilate hay-filled frames as a precaution 
against heating and, hence, rotting in case the covering material has 
become wet. 

OLD APPLE trees which are poorly fed will be invigorated by pruning. 
Pruning should consist of thinning out weak wood and stopping slen- 
der outside shoots. The idea is to keep the lower branches fruitful and 
prevent the formation of too tall trees. 

WHEN making a dish garden try to combine plants which require 
approximately the same conditions of light and moisture. Choose 
healthy, small plants which can grow somewhat larger without dis- 
rupting the arrangement of the miniature garden effect. 

GOOD drainage in seed containers will help to prevent loss from damp- 
ing-off fungi. Dusting the seeds before sowing with semesan, red 
copper oxide or spergon will check the kind of damping-off which 
attacks the germinating seeds before they emerge from the soil. 

HARDINESS in plants seems to be inherent. Therefore, a well-grown, 
healthy plant of a known hardy variety can safely be bought in a 
southern or far western nursery for planting in a northern garden 
provided the plant can be received in a sound condition at a proper 
planting season. 

NEWLY rooted cuttings should not be potted in soil which is rich 
in nitrogen. Once established in small pots they will benefit from a 
feeding a few days before shifting to larger containers. Thorough 
watering given a few hours before shifting will also aid any potted 
plants in establishing themselves in new pots. 

THE FAILURE to bloom of otherwise thrifty plants of Christmas cactus 
which have been repotted recently should cause no concern. It usually 
requires two or more seasons for such a plant to establish itself in a 


new container and to resume bloom- 
F . BRUARY, 


ing. However, if flower buds form 
yo conditions such as watering tech- 





and drop before opening, cultural 
nique and air temperature should be 
studied for purposes of change for 
the better. 
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Control Scale NOW 
with 


Wikson’s 
SCALE-O 


"The Quality Dormant Spray” 


AN early Spring application of Wilson’s Scale-O 
can mean the difference between healthy trees 
and shrubs or scale-infested growth. Scale-O, with 
a its complete covering 

i. ee ae and penetrating quali- 

sod ties, kills unseen eggs 
a and scale before they 

[ hatch. Scale-O is a safe, 
sure, tested way to in- 
sure vigorous, sturdy, 
pest-resistant trees, 
shrubs and evergreens. 


ROTOFUME 


...ROTENONE AT ITS BEST FOR GREEN- 
HOUSE SPRAYING. 


Wilson’s Rotofume is the ideal spray for general green- 
house use. It is complete in itself (requiring but the 
addition of water), controls both chewing and sucking 
insects, is non-poisonous and will not discolor or burn 
tender foliage. 


TRI-TOXCIDE 


... FOR GENERAL GREENHOUSE DUSTING. 


Based on Rotenone, Tri-Tox-Cide is a complete insecti- 
cide and fungicide. Safe, because it contains no arsenic, 
lead or fluorine, Tri-Tox-Cide is widely used indoors for 
dusting flowers, plants and fruit. 





For additional information and literature on these and 


other of Wilson’s Quality Products, address Dept. H-2. 
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Philadelphia, Pa 





Glon Cove and White Pluins, New York 









| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


Please send me a list of the best flowers of 1946. 

There is no regular system of assembling a compendium of 
prize winners in any one year. In a country as large as this, few 
if any varieties are ever determined as best everywhere. A hint 
as to sources of information is to study the All-America reports 
and the reports of special plant societies such as those established 
to further the interests of the rose, thepeony, the gladiolus and 
the iris. 














* * * * 


How do I determine the exact date on which to “take” flower 
buds of exhibition chrysanthemums? 

Determine the list of varieties that are to be grown and check 
with the dealer for the date when the so-called second crown 
bud may be expected to be present. Some variation in accord- 
ance with locality may be expected. 


* * * x 


A black-eyed Susan transferred to a rock garden and cut to the 
ground when the flowers faded bloomed again in Autumn. Was this 
unusual? 

Presumably, the plant was the biennial rudbeckia. Therefore, 
it can be reasoned that its behavior followed the pattern of a 
zinnia or other cultivated annual which if cut back at about the 
time of the first flowering will come up again in early Autumn 
to form an attractive, bushy plant well laden with bloom. 

* * * * 


Will tubers which I have saved from dwarf dahlias grown from 
seed continue to produce dwarf plants? 

If the parent plant was dwarf in stature the same growth 
habit is to be expected in the next generation grown from the 
fleshy storage roots. 

* « * * 

Is the idea of putting some kind of wire mesh or metal screen in 
the bottom of flower pots effective in preventing the entrance of 
earthworms and insects through the drainage holes? 

The efficacy of this ‘‘new’’ technique was attested by a con- 
tributor to the Gardener’s Chronicle more than a century ago. 

* * . . 


Will old foliage of arbor-vite which falls into a perennial flower 
bed do any injury to the herbaceous plants? 

Rather than do harm, the added organic matter is likely to 
be beneficial. 

* * * 

Why do the blooms of my African violets drop soon after they 
open? 

Perhaps, the blooms are being pollinated by some insect such 
as thrips and the petal drop is a natural consequence. Thrips 
may be controlled with Black Leaf 40 or Salp applied according 


to directions. 
* x x * 


What should be done with a potted amaryllis bulb which does 
not bloom? 

Try planting it in good soil in the open garden for the 
Summer, followed by lifting in Autumn before frost injury 


occurs. 
ca a * * 


Will chrysanthemum cuttings root in potting soil? 

They will if the drainage is good, and excessive wilting is 
prevented by a moist cheesecloth covering, or by keeping the 
cuttings in a place where the air is moist. Commercial florists 
are now potting unrooted cuttings to avoid the root disturbance 
which is necessary to remove the young plants from sand or 


other medium. 
* * * * 


Where can I buy seed of the All-America flowers and vegetables? 
Stocks of these trial garden winners are worked up during the 
course of the test so that by introduction time there is a sufficient 
quantity to supply the trade in general. Try the nearest seed 
store. 
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“THE AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE by 

Richard H. Pough strikes me as 

expert and delightful, and Don 
er E kelberry’s illustrations 
are superb.’’—Donald 
Culross Peattie 
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Recognize, Identify and Name Them 
With This Marvelous New Field Guide 


AUDUBON 
BIRD GUIDE 


EASTERN LAND BIRDS 
Sponsored by the 
National Audubon Society 


The most complete and most fully illustrated pocket field guide ever 
published. It includes all the land birds to be found east of central 
Nebraska and more than 100 that range to the Pacific coast. Written 
by a member of the scientific staff of the National Audubon Society 
and illustrated by the staff artist of the Society, its authority is un- 
rivalled. Entirely new, with illustrations especially made for this book 


Over 400 Birds 
IN FULL COLOR 


Representing 275 Species and 
Showing Variations by Sex, Season, Age 


This is just the manual every gardener and nature lover has wished 
for. It will enable you quickly and easily to recognize and name every 
land bird you see around the house, in the garden, field, or woods. 
It tells you everything you want to know—calls, songs, flight, nests, 
eggs, range, color, size, plumage, food, migration, behavior, courtship, 
breeding, etc. It is the perfect field guide, convenient to carry and use 
with its wealth of information arranged for instant reference. The 48 
pages of superb color plates, offering more than 400 birds are alone 


worth the price of the book. Handy size (444 x 74 inches), handsome 


es 



















“Encyclopedic 
detailed information. 
want to raise their ornitho- 
book. The illustrations are magnifi- 


and color reproduction.”—“Ding” Darling. 


Special Offer to Purchasers of 
The Audubon Bird Guide 


REE 


A fascinating little book that tells you all about what to plant to attract 


“HOW TO 
ATTRACT 
THE BIRDS” 


the birds, what to feed them, how to select or make feeding and 
drinking devices; how to select or make bird houses for various types 
of birds and where to put them. A wealth of illustrations. Yours free 


if you order the Audubon Bird Guide promptly. 


February 1, 1947 57 


in its attention to flexible, water resistant binding stamped with title and decoration. 
If the army of bird lovers John Kieran says “I knew that any book written by Dick Pough and 
logical I. Q., this looks like the ‘illustrated by Don Eckleberry would be practically perfect in text 


cent in their accuracy of conformation 4 pictures—and this is.” 


Get It on Approval 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD, INC., Dept. H 2-1 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Send me on approval the AUBUDON BIRD GUIDE and the free 
booklet “How to Attract the Birds.’”’ Within five days of receipt 
I will either return the book or send you $3.00 plus a few cents 
postage. 


Name..... er Sar 
- # “4 & ; 


Address 


City... . .... Zone.... State. , 


(0 Check here if you prefer to send remittance of $3.00 with this 
order and have us pay postage. Same return privilege for full 
refund. 





HE pandanus or screw-pine is neither pine nor palm, although it thrives 

under conditions suitable for the palm. This plant photographed at Miami, 
Florida, demonstrates the habit of the pandanus as it grows older. Even so, any- 
one who is familiar with the spiral arrangement of the prickly-margined leaves, 
as commonly seen in pots indoors in the North, would readily know the identity 
of even this veteran plant. 
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The Preacher's Hobby Is Holly 





WENTY years ago I took up horticulture as a hobby be- 
[caus I needed exercise, fresh air, sunshine, diversion, 

relaxation, and because my parishioners were forever 
showing me their plantings and I thought I ought to learn to 
appreciate them. All of these needs have been superbly met by 
my interest in the plant world. Other hobbies like astronomy, 
photography (mostly home movies), and classical music have 
afforded me a vast amount of pleasure and relaxation but all 
combined are dwarfed into insignificance by the fun and fortune 
which horticulture has brought to me. 

I started with the evergreens. I tried most of them, and con- 
sider the yews and hemlocks the best of all the conifers. Then I 
tried shrubs, irises (850 varieties), peonies (225 varieties), 
daylilies, broad-leaved evergreens—nearly everything. I have 
propagated hundreds of thousands of plants from cuttings. 

Some 15 years ago I concluded that the finest of all our ever- 
greens are such broad-leaved ones as azaleas, rhododendrons, 
camellias, and hollies. 

My collection of azaleas contains about 250 varieties. Azaleas 
and camellias are really coming into their own wherever they 
can be grown. For the next 25 years they will be the most 
sought for plants south of New York and Washington. I be- 
lieve, however, that within 50 years or more holly will become 
the premier plant in every part of the country where it will 
succeed. 

The holly is one of our most beautiful evergreens. It bears 
lustrous red berries, and, in the minds of most Americans, it is 
associated with Christmas. It appears on Christmas cards and 
in decorations with unique frequency. The superlative value of 
holly is what caught my eye first of all. It is our most valuable 
evergreen. 

Because of this, I am searching out the finest possible hollies, 
particularly American holly, Ilex opaca, to go into my collec- 
tions in Virginia and South Carolina for preservation and study. 
At the request of Mr. Earle Dilatush, Robbinsville, N. J., I shall 
propagate from the finest forms I can obtain (so far mostly south 
of the Virginias) for the new Holly Arboretum at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., sponsored by the holly fans of New Jersey. This 
is an admirable undertaking, and other states or sections should 
do likewise in order to preserve for posterity the best varieties. 

In the wild, there are no two holly trees alike, and when a 


fine old tree dies it is lost forever. Vandals are fast mutilating 
our holly forests. Many a fine tree has been lost. Fires have ex- 
acted their toll. The most beautiful holly my father (R. E. 
Frierson, Elberton, Ga.) has ever known was ruined by fire, but 
fortunately I had started some young plants from this tree and 
they are doing well in Virginia. 

Many rumors have gone about concerning a white-berried 
form of American holly, but I have been unable to find a single 
tree of it. I am sure, however, that it has existed, and I believe 
that some still exist, and that someone will inform me of one. 
If a good white-berried form does exist, it would be a pity 
for it to perish for want of a propagator. 

Furthermore, the bulk of all the holly on the market is of a 
very inferior quality. Nurserymen should seek for the best types 
and grow them as clones by asexual propagation. Only one 
really fine holly in a thousand comes from seed, and usually 
those who grow hollies from seed are not careful to select good 
seed. I should like to suggest the qualities which constitute a 
superior holly, with the hope that propagators will seek such 
strains and with the hope also that those who know of un- 
usual hollies will acquaint me with them. Hollies are male or 
female (or both). Here I am thinking mainly of the female 
holly, or the berry bearer. 

The vigor of the growth, the shape of the tree, the ease of 
propagation from cuttings, the kind of leaf and the color, size, 
and abundance of the berries—all enter into the picture. (Culti- 
vation and proper fertilization can improve all of these.) The 
leaf should be a dark, glossy green, with good keeping qualities 
after cutting. The Brooks holly from West Virginia will last for 
six weeks after cutting if kept at a temperature of 72 degrees. 
Some prefer large leaves (four inches long or more). Yellow, 
spotted, bronze, or few-leaved hollies are rather poor in quality. 
The berries should be medium or large (from one-third to one- 
half inch in diameter), brilliant in color (bright instead of dark 
red), and lustrous (shiny instead of dull), and they should be 
borne with fair regularity in profusion. The Brooks holly has 
missed bearing only once in the last 66 years. Watch out for fine 
hollies, and let us preserve and grow them. 


—Dr. William C. Frierson. 
Westminster, S. C. 





Seed Catalogue Season 


N THE very midst of Autumn, often 

after the winds have blown keen-edged 
and after black frosts have destroyed the 
gardens, there comes the gracious time of 
Indian Summer. Just so in Winter, right 
when the cold strengthens as the days 
lengthen, there comes another brief but 
similarly happy little season. It is seed 
catalogue time. 

Somehow, no matter how cold and mis- 
erable the day that the mail-man brings the 
first catalogue, that day is the turning point 
of the year. Of course there are weeks of 
snow and slush ahead and it will be long, 
very long as impatient gardeners measure 
time, before the crocus starts the garden 
parade. Still, through all the weary wait- 
ing we will be supported by the strength 
the seed catalogue season gives us. 

It is an altogether delightful time, this 
Winter interlude. The bright colors of the 
catalogues and the lyrical prose they con- 
tain, are almost as refreshing as real flowers 
would be. There may be no nourishment 
for the body in color plates of juicy toma- 
toes and sugary sweet corn but there is food 
in abundance for the gardeners’ courage. 
What, we ask ourselves, if the blossom-end 


rot did ruin our crop last year? What if 
the beetles ate more beans than we did? 
What if we could have bought our vege- 
tables at the grocery store more cheaply 
than it cost us to grow them? Forget it, 
this year things will be different. 

So we fall to making out our orders. 
We draw planting plans and more plans. 
We must try this new variety of this but 
if we do will we have space enough for this 
other. Let the northeasters howl and the 
snow drift. It is seed catalogue time. 

If it is a delightful time, it is also 
a profitable time for gardeners of all cate- 
gories. The blessed brotherhood of the 
green thumb is the most democratic on 
earth. If you garden, be it a window-box 
or a far-flung farm, you belong, brother, 
and in this seed catalogue season you have 
the leisure to consider what your garden- 
ing means to you. Beside the fire, with the 
windows frosted and your beds and acres 
safely asleep under the snow, you have the 
opportunity to look back over your gar- 
dening years and to look ahead, too. 

How unimportant bugs and blights be- 
come this time of year. Sunburned necks 
and aching backs, creaking knees and cal- 
lused fingers—sure, they are all our por- 





WHAT 


IS IT? 


The staff of Horticulture has already had fun with this one. It is common 
in most gardens. One man, a prominent botanist, guessed wrong—way 
wrong. Perhaps you will have better luck. You will find the answer on 


the next line. 
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tion, the price we pay for roses. But we 
do grow roses and that is the important 
thing. 

You know what? If we are honest with 
ourselves, and this is the time of year when 
we have time to be honest—we will be 
much too busy as soon as Spring comes— 
we must admit that our gardens are among 
the most precious possessions we own. 

We are all afraid of being accused of 
sentimentality. We hate to be betrayed 
into saying something at which a non-gar- 
dener might laugh. Yet, now, beside the 
Winter fire, dreaming of the gardens we 
hope we will have time and opportunity 
to make, we cannot avoid at least thinking 
of things we ordinarily avoid expressing 
for fear of being thought ridiculous. 

The sober fact is this: Our gardening 
brings us close to the reality of the world. 
We take a little piece of ground and upon 
it, after our own fashion, create order and 
beauty. We set aside our garden as one spot 
isolated and distinct from the madness and 
confusion and unhappiness that is the 
world. 

With our flowers, we touch beauty— 
and beauty, though we seldom own it, is 
what we recognize as the shadow in this 
world of the wonder and glory of the next. 

Our gardens actually are gateways not 
only to this supernatural beauty but the 
means through which we adjust ourselves 
to the eternal values of humanity — the 
principles which make failure and despair 
unimportant in the long run. 

Every gardener knows this. There is not 
one of us, who, perhaps in the calm of 
some Summer evening, when he rested 
after labor, has not heard a quiet word or 
two among the murmur of the leaves of his 
trees that meant all the world to him. Just 
so, perhaps on a bright morning, when he 
lifted his head from an hour of hot and 
dusty weeding, or perhaps late at night, 
when a streak of moonlight happened to 
strike a blossomed bough above his head, 
he became conscious of something mys- 
terious about him. We all have felt such an 
awesome moment, when we realized that 
the garden we planted, that the beds and 
borders we maintain, were more than 
plants and trees. Wonder lies very near to 
the gardener. He can never know what 
adventure the turn of his spade will bring 
or what strange happiness the changing 
light and shadows of day and night will 
bring to his eyes. 

Gardening is concerned with the raw 
material of humanity’s being. We are a 
privileged caste. Our fingers plunge into 
the same enigmas as enfold the greatest 
sums in the galaxies glittering overhead. 
Our hands take hold of all the majesty of 
life itself. We are humble creatures—the 
better gardeners we are, the more we real- 
ize how little is our importance in the 
partnership of soil, sun and rain. Yet when 
we sit down now with our seed catalogues, 
we are actually one of the world’s great. 
We use the forces of the universe to create 
beauty—and that is the ultimate majesty 
and human worth. 
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IME is a familiar element of tree values 

which shift from year to year. During 
the last generation, thousands of people 
have had cause to regret that trees must 
grow. When their houses were new, these 
misguided planters, with good intentions, 
put in belts of little evergreens around the 
foundations. This looked pretty at first. 
Gradually the plants swelled and grew 
taller, covered the windows and began to 
hide the house, making a general nuisance 
of themselves. 

No one should plant a tree close to his 
house who is not willing to see the tree 
grow up. If he tries to cut it back year after 
year to keep it within bounds, then it be- 
comes more and more stiff and artificial. 
In fact, it is made an object of topiary 
work, as fancy as the elaborate balls and 
cubes and cones of clipped trees in foreign 
gardens which rarely please Americans. 
Yet if foundation trees are not cut back 
continually, they must be removed or they 
will swallow the house. There is no other 
way where hemlocks, chamzcyparis or 
even mugho pines are planted close to a 
house. Once in the ground, their values 
begin to shift. They get worse and worse 
until they become a liability instead of a 
credit. 

The bad results of foundation planting 
are plain for all to see. At bottom they 
are no more serious than plant growth in 
other places. Everywhere, tree values shift 
as their size changes, for better or for 
worse. Where there is space enough to per- 
mit full development of individuals or 
groves and woods, then height and girth 
are the glory of old trees. Where there is 
plenty of room, the life of the tree may 
well be the prime consideration to which 
people are glad to subordinate other wants 
and requirements. 

This does not hold, however, in villages 
and suburbs or around isolated houses 
even, in open country. In those situations, 
the life of people is more important than 
the unhampered growth of trees. That big 
trees can thwart other values of human life 
is not an easy lesson to learn because we 
like grand trees and are proud of them. 
Here and there, along village streets and on 
our grounds, the utmost to which an elm or 
maple can grow is none too much to please 
the inhabitants. It is hard to realize that 
houses are darkened and made gloomy in- 
doors when too much shaded. The dark- 
ness comes on so gradually that it is not 
noticed. Indeed, the effect out-of-doors is 
so pretty that people are proud of the 
obscurity because of its magnificent cause. 

Not long ago there were many overcast 
villages in New England. Then along came 
the hurricane, sweeping away many an an- 
cient elm, maple and oak. It took people 
time to recover from the shock and to this 
day some people divide their lives into pe- 
riods before and after the great wind, with 
deep homesickness for the trees they knew 
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Of Time and Trees 


which are no more. Yet the honest ob- 
server who believes that light, sun and air 
have power to cheer life, and that per- 
petual darkness tends to make it sombre, 
is grateful for the increase of sky and sun- 
shine that now pour into the homes of 
people where all was shaded and often 
damp and dingy in the old days. We can 
have too much of the grandest of old trees. 

In many places the overgrowth is ap- 
parent on land planted long ago, both in 
town and country. Trees now occupy an 
immoderate proportion of the total vol- 
ume of what was once open space. Human 
beings, especially Americans, enjoy the 
freedom of open spaces and plenty of el- 
bow room. To be sure, they like trees, too. 
When they start to plant, they estimate 
that there is plenty of room for both trees 
and people. They do not wart to wait too 
long for some show of vegetation. So they 
plant a lot of stuff, here, there and any 
where. 

As time goes on, the trees inch up on the 
people, who get used to them and fond of 
them. No one notices the exact time when 


a tree has grown to fill all of its fair share 
of space. No one takes in hand the prob- 
lem of redistribution of space although it 
is most important from time to time. Every 
year, in fact, the wise man will decide 
which trees to favor, finding more room 
for them by cutting out their neighbors or 
by trimming. This is not done. The years 
roll on. Trees reach out yard after yard 
until they fill all the space that should be 
left for human elbow and breathing room. 
People resign themselves for sentimental 
reasons to being the servants instead of the 
masters of their trees. 

These places need radical treatment, 
after revaluation of the importance of each 
tree. They have to be studied with regard 
to the space they occupy, the damage they 
do to other trees, their location which helps 
or hurts the whole landscape composition, 
their promise for long, continued health 
and growth and their interest as individ- 
uals. All must be considered and cancelled 
against the similar values of other speci- 
mens. In this way it will appear that the 
value of one tree goes up and it is kept. 
The value of its neighbor goes down and 
it is eliminated. 

—Fletcher Steele. 


Boston, Mass. 





No one notices the exact time when trees have grown to fill 
their fair share of space. 
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FGinst Spring chore — 


Potted Plants Need Care 


OW that the days are growing longer 

many house plants are breaking their 
Winter rest and starting once more into 
growth. Root activity is greater and new 
leaves and shoots begin to appear. 

This is the signal to apply a little more 
water gradually and to begin feeding 
again. For this purpose any of the various 
fertilizer tablets or liquid preparations may 
be used. In the case of the latter, an appli- 
cation about every two weeks is generally 
recommended. 

Among plants which respond to such 
treatment are the fuchsias, charming favor- 
ites with graceful hanging bells of red, 
pink, salmon, scarlet, purple or blue and 
white, either singly or in combination. In 
fact, there are now so many new and im- 
proved varieties that there is no compari- 





son between them and the old-fashioned 
ones, three of the best being Fascination, 
Gypsy Queen and Gladiator. 

If one wishes to increase his stock of 
plants, this is the time to do it. Simply 
take off as many new shoots as necessary 
and root them in moist sand. 

Geraniums that were cut back last Fall 
may be started into growth now if bloom 
is wanted during the Spring. Either the 
old plants can be used to produce larger 
plants or new ones may be started from 
cuttings. Here, too, are a multitude of va- 
rieties to choose from, varieties of the com- 
mon zonal geranium, the Lady Washing- 
ton, the trailing geraniums or the scented 
ones. 

Camellias, when used as house plants, 
should be kept cool. The flowers are better 

















































and last longer when so produced. Never- 
theless, they should be given plenty of 
water, if necessary, and fed occasionally. 
After the flowers are gone new growth will 
usually commence. Camellias are not easy 
to grow in the home, however, and should 
not be attempted unless one is willing to 
give them the proper conditions. 

In the same category are the gardenias 
which people sometimes receive as pres- 
ents. Unlike camellias, they prefer to take 
their rest outdoors in the Summer and 
should be merely kept in active growth at 
this time of year. They also like plenty of 
moisture in the air and a close lookout 
should be kept for mealy bugs. 

The Spring bulbs should be started into 
active growth now, if this has not already 
been done. If they show signs of bloom- 
ing with too short stems, heat, darkness 
and plenty of moisture will generally draw 
them up. Cones of roofing paper with very 
small holes at the peak are sometimes used 
for this purpose but are not always neces- 
sary. 

Amaryllis bulbs that have been potted 
up and allowed to make a good root 
growth should be handled in the same way. 
In either case, a fairly cool temperature 
just before and while the flow- 
ers are open will make them 
last longer. 

Lily - of - the - valley pips, 
where they are available, may 
be forced into growth in about 
three weeks or so. They need 
little or no rooting period first 
and are generally very easy to 
handle indoors. 

Cacti and succulents are easy 
to grow in the average home. 
If they have been quiet through 
the Winter, they should soon 
show signs of increased activ- 
ity. When this happens, give 
them more water—almost as 
much as other house plants— 
and an occasional light feeding 
and more sun. 

In this group, but prefer- 
ring a little more plant food 
and water, are the epiphyl- 
lums, long known as phyllo- 
cacti. Their gorgeous flowers 
are almost unbelievable in 
their size and coloring. There 
are now many dozen varieties 
to choose from, one more 
beautiful than the other. 

Even though ferns have not 
been as popular lately as they 
once were, they have their ad- 
mirers. The small table ferns 
are excellent subjects either 
used alone or to add greenery 
to pots of such plants as poin- 
settias. In bay window gar- 
dens, the rabbits-foot, birds- 
nest and staghorn ferns will 
™ also lend interest with their 
unusual manner of growth and 
are not difficult to care for. 
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Now is the time to 


Sow Seeds Sensibly 


UST when to sow seeds indoors should 

be determined for each kind and for any 
particular locality by counting back in 
weeks from the probable date when out- 
door planting will be possible. This date 
when frosts will have stopped and the soil 
has become sufficiently warmed, varies 
with geography and with such local factors 
as soil type, drainage and exposure. It must 
be remembered that the best crops will 
come from those plants which have devel- 
oped unchecked from the moment of seed 
germination. 

Sowing done too early will prove un- 
satisfactory. Home-grown plants which 
have been forced to suffer crowding and 
starvation while waiting for warm weather 
are seldom as good an investment as those 
purchased at planting time from a skilful 
commercial-grower. However, in the case 
of little-known strains, it may not be pos- 
sible to buy plants, thus making home- 
growing the only means of supply. More- 
over, it is not at all difficult to start many 
plants in the house if one has a sunny win- 
dow and is willing to really spend time and 
trouble. 

By restricting early sowings to those 
kinds which require longer seasons, or are 
unable to resist Spring frosts but which 
transplant readily, sufficient room will 
probably be available to develop an ample 
number of stocky seedlings. 

Seeds of vegetables as well as those of 
flower garden plants will germinate well 
indoors provided moisture, temperature 
and air supply are all favorable. If these 
requirements are met, the kind of container 
or its shape and the medium in which the 





Seeds are often sown in vermiculite- 
filled plant bands fitted into a sub- 
irrigating container. 
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seeds are sown can be varied widely with 
comparable results. 

In general, seeds will not germinate well 
in soil which is not loose enough in texture 
to prevent crusting when dry, or which 
does not drain readily. At the same time, 
it should retain water enough to prevent 
rapid fluctuation in moisture supply. The 
time-honored material satisfying these re- 
quirements has been a mixture of garden 
loam, sand and leaf mold composted pref- 
erably a year or more in advance. 

When placing the soil in the containers 
cave should be taken that the edges and 
corners are not slighted. Even though 
coarse screenings may be put on the bot- 
tom, the soil about the seeds should be 
finely screened, level and firm. 

There are several advantages in sowing 
the seeds in drills rather than broadcast. 
Evener spacing is more readily possible, 
more uniform covering is obtained, vary- 
ing from no covering at all for very fine 
seeds up to once or twice the diameter of 
large ones. If possible baking or crusting 
is anticipated, the seeds can be covered with 
sand rather than soil. If this is not done, 
the seeds in drills are in position to help 
each other push out to the light. After they 
are up, seedlings in rows will be better ven- 
tilated, thus tending to check damping off. 
Finally, seedlings in rows are much more 
easily and safely lifted for transplanting. 

After sowing the seed, containers should 
be watered carefully either from beneath, 
or with a fine spray from above. A piece 
of burlap or newsprint spread flat on the 
soil until germination starts will prevent 
destructive washing effects from overhead 
watering. Germination will proceed best 
in a temperature of about 70 degrees. After 
germination, the seedlings should have 
plenty of light and fresh air and a slightly 
lower temperature. 

Transplanting should take place as soon 
as the seedlings are large enough to handle. 
The first move is usually to other contain- 
ers filled with more fertile soil, spacing 
being about two inches each way. 

Damping-off which may occur either 
before or after the seedlings emerge from 
the soil is caused by moisture-loving fungi 
which lurk near the soil surface. Keeping 
the soil surface reasonably dry and the air 
above it fresh, will go a long way towards 
stopping these attacks. 

It has become general practice to treat 
seed soils to kill damping-off fungi before 
sowing. Some gardeners bake their soils in 
a coal oven where a temperature of 160 
degrees for an hour or so seems to be effec- 
tive. Another simple method is to prepare 
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Sowing seeds in a flat. 


the containers for sowing and to then scald 
their surfaces with a tea kettle a day or two 
in advance of sowing, using about twice as 
much boiling water as soil by volume. The 
soil should be cool and dry before sowing 
is attempted. 

Pre-emergence damping-off is controlled 
reasonably well by dusting seeds before 
sowing with red copper oxide, semesan or 
spergon. This treatment together with a 
dry surface and fresh air should prevent 
damping-off injury. Seeds already dusted 
are often offered for sale. 

Of late years, it has become customary 
to sow seeds in unmixed sterile media of 
one kind or another, the term sterile re- 
ferring, in this case, to freedom from 
damping-off fungi. The three more im- 
portant seed sowing inedia are sand, ver- 
miculite and sphagnum moss. 

In the case of sand, the problem is to 
prevent too rapid drying. This is accom- 
plished by providing a constant moisture 
supply from below by means of a saucer 
or a wick device. Frequent watering from 





The double pot is a favorite container 
for seed sowing. 








Kelsey Wins Award 


ARLAN PAGE KELSEY of East 
Boxford, Mass., a trustee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


was given the annual Conservation 
Award for distinguished service in con- 
servation by President Robert Walcott 
in behalf of The Trustees of Public 
Reservations at their annual luncheon 
in Boston, January 29. 








above is also practiced. Also, there is a 
modern adaptation of a very old method 
which is now in coming use for both sand 
and vermiculite when used as a seed-sow- 
ing medium. That is the placing of a 
smaller pot within a larger one, with the 
medium filling in the space between the 
two pots. 

Ancther adaptation of this same idea is 
applied to the shallow florists’s flat. The 
flat is first waterproofed with a tar-paper 
liner. After that small pot is stood in the 
center, a fraction of an inch of gravel is 
strewn on the bottom and the medium 
placed on top of that to fill the container. 

Watering is accomplished by filling the 
small pot when necessary. In the case of 
vermiculite in particular, the medium is so 
free of plant food elements that it is usu- 
ally necessary to moisten, not with water, 
but with dilute liquid fertilizer after ger- 
mination has taken place, especially if the 
seedlings are to remain in their original 
position for any length of time. 

Finely chopped sphagnum moss, either 
dried or living, is an excellent seed sowing 
medium and no trouble from damping-off 
is met with, even without chemical treat- 
ment of the seeds. For home operations a 
small quantity of moss can be prepared by 
putting it through a meat grinder. Larger 
quantities can be rubbed through a screen 
with a brick. Tests have shown that the 
dead moss produces slightly larger seedlings 
than the living material and no stunting 
results when the plants are held without 
feeding in sphagnum for some time before 
transplanting. 

In using this method the moss should be 
pressed into the containers and wet thor- 
oughly before sowing. It is also custom- 
ary to scatter the seeds on the surface and 
to cover the container with a pane of glass. 


Tree Peonies 


NE of the most pleasing horticultural 

adventures of my experience began 
15 years ago with the importation of a 
small quantity of seed of the tree peony, 
Pzonia suffruticosa, from Japan. 

The hard, shining black seeds, about the 
size of garden peas, did not germinate until 
the second Spring after planting. I was 
later to discover that the seed, when 
planted or stratified as soon as gathered and 
kept properly moist, would sprout within 
two or three months, a large percentage 
coming up the following Spring. 

The young plants had one or two leaves 





the first season, but developed no stalk 
above the ground. Growth was discour- 
agingly slow, but I was to find that in its 
early years nine-tenths of the young plant 
is under ground. 

Blossoming began five years after the 
plants appeared. The color ranged from 
pure white through various shades of pink 
and rose to mauve, lilac and purple. One 
was a deep maroon. The petals were of a 
fine, satin texture, and many were feath- 
ered with darker hues, usually violet or 
purple. The center was a forest of stamens 
surmounted by golden anthers which sup- 
plied a wealth of pollen to marauding bees. 
The flowers were from six to more than 
10 inches across and either single or semi- 
double, with from 10 to 30 petals. 

Like the tree peonies that came to 





The Tree Peony, P. suffruticosa. 


America via Europe, these seedlings start 
growth very early in the Spring, being well 
on their way by March 1, here in Virginia. 

In point of hardiness, however, they are 
superior to the European type, whose blos- 
som buds | invariably lose through late 
Spring frosts unless very carefully pro- 
tected. 

I have found it possible to propagate my 
best selections by layering and also by 
grafting on either herbaceous peony or 
suffruticosa peony stocks, preferably the 
latter. 

Because of the time required for propa- 
gation, it is unlikely that the Japanese type 
of tree peony will ever become plentiful 
and low in price. However, a three or four 
foot shrub covered with 50 or more lovely 
blossoms as large as tea plates makes price a 
minor consideration. 

The plant should outlive its owner. I 
know of one nearly 40 years old, but this 
is far surpassed by others reported to have 
lived for a century. 

—H. F. Stoke. 
Roanoke, Va. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Tree peonies may also be 
seen at Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Tuberous Begonias 


UBEROUS-rooted begonias have so 

few cultural requirements that any 
amateur is practically assured of success, 
if he knows their wants and will supply 
them. 

When the tubers begin to sprout in the 
Spring put them in moist peat moss and 
sand, about an inch apart, in a flat. Cover 
about one-half inch and leave them in a 
warm basement. Keep them moist but not 
wet and after the tubers have made a good 
start (and have two to four leaves) trans- 
plant into plant bands or pots. Do not 
cover over one inch. In fact, some do not 
cover the tops of the tubers at all. At this 
time, care must also be taken when water- 
ing not to allow water to remain in the 
hollow of the tuber but after growth has 
begun this precaution is somewhat less 
necessary than is the case when they are 
just starting into growth. 

If the begonias are to be grown in beds, 


. transplant after all danger of frost is past. 


It is also a good idea to place a small stake 
close to each tuber. I use a metal one 30 
inches long. 

For a location I prefer-light shade, as 
under deciduous trees which branch high 
and. make a ‘“‘cheerful shade.’’ The ideal 
location is also sheltered from rapidly mov- 
ing air currents and protected from strong 
winds. 

Drainage is likewise important. Be- 
gonias do not thrive in very wet soil. If 
necessary, put four inches of cinders ap- 
proximately six inches beneath the surface 
of the soil or raise the bed six inches to 
allow any excess water to run off readily 
instead of staying and allowing decay to 
set in. 

A mixture of one part loam, one part 
coarse leaf mold and one of sharp sand is 
ideal. The leaf mold should be coarse. So, 
leave in all twigs and decayed wood but 
mix it in well. Begonias do not like a 
heavy soil. 





After growth is well established feed © 
once a week with a weak liquid manure 7 


solution or place in each pot or planting 
hole some cotton seed meal. 
does not come into contact with the stem, 
leaves or roots of the plant. 

Gentle overhead watering is best until 
the plants are well established. Later when 
in full growth they require a steady supply 
of moisture, both on the foliage and 
around the roots. This is best done in early 
evening and during hot dry weather twice 
a day is not too much but do not cultivate 
around begonias. 


In the Fall after the first light frost lift 
the plants but be careful not to break the © 
tubers from the stems. Leave the foliage © 
intact and put the plants with balls of earth © 


into flats and leave them in a dry, frost- 
proof place until all foliage has withered. 
Then clean the tubers and store them in 
sawdust at a temperature of about 60 
degrees until early Spring again. 

—Leon M. Hamburger. 
Winnetka, III. 
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Kamblng Clevanilljew ofa Koning Crudaeee 


N Montreal last Summer I learned some- 

thing new about providing dwarf 
hedges in cold climates like those to be 
found in Canada and the northern parts of 
the United States. My visit led me to 
Mount Royal Cemetery to see the burial 
place of the late Ernest H. Wilson, the 
Arnold Arboretum’s noted plant hunter, 
which is high up on the hill there. Those 
in charge of this cemetery have found that 
certain very desirable shrubs may be grown 
in hedge form if they are not trimmed but, 
on the contrary, are cut back to the ground 
every two years. These shrubs survive the 
cold weather when this plan is followed 
and make rapid growth when cut back. 

A favorite shrub in the Montreal ceme- 
tery is Mahonia aquifolium, which is 
known to many of us as the Oregon holly- 
grape. This is rated as a tender shrub even 
in southern Massachusetts, although it will 
thrive there and produce its handsome yel- 
low flowers if given a protected location. 
As it happens, I have a large specimen in 
my garden, and it has given me spontane- 
ously a number of new plants which are 
growing well. 


ETTING back to Montreal, I found 

this mahonia growing as a dwarf 
hedge under the plan I have outlined, and 
looking very handsome because of its 
shiny, holly-like leaves. Of course, flower 
clusters never form. 

I was told that among other shrubs 
given the characteristic Mount Royal 
treatment are the snowberry (Symphori- 
carpos racemosa as I was taught to call it, 
but now listed as S. albus levigatus) and 
Rosa rugosa. 

A curious fact developed, it seems, when 
experiments were being made with the 
snowberry. It naturally blooms on the old 
wood, but in response to hard cutting 
back, it has begun to produce flowers on 
new wood and even young plants bloom. 


MATEUR rose growers in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, keep a close watch 
on developments in England, doubtless be- 
cause it has a similar climate. It is not 
strange, therefore, that I should learn from 
this roundabout source of a new rose which 
is fast making a name for itself across the 
water because of its unusual fragrance. The 
rose has been named Ena Harkness. It is 
crimsen in color, does not fade, according 
to report, and has won every possible 
award in England. There is a rumor that 
this rose is already being propagated in the 
United States for distribution to the vari- 
ous trial gardens. I am looking forward 
with interest to its appearance in the trade, 
for it is my feeling that more importance 
should be given to the fragrance of roses. 
The newer heliotropes are devoid of the 
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delicious scent which always has been as- 
sociated with the name of this flower, and 
we are disappointed when we smell of 
most of the newer carnations, from which 
the naturally pleasant perfume has been 
bred. We as amateurs seem justified, there- 
fore, in demanding roses that will regale 
us with their sweet odors as well as satis- 
fying us with their many other good 
qualities. 


OME of our western lily growers are 

expressing widely differing views as to 
the proper depths for planting the bulbs of 
Lilium auratum. One practical man de- 
clares that the bulbs should have at least 
six inches of soil above them for best re- 
sults, which is the theory held by most 
eastern growers, I believe. Indeed, some 
experts advocate still deeper planting. An- 
other practical man on the Pacific Coast 
says, however, that he plants his lilies only 
two inches under the surface and recently 
planted 50,000 bulbs by that plan. Per- 
haps conditions are so different in different 
parts of the country that there are reasons 
for different practices, but it will be inter- 
esting to learn if any growers in the East 
favor the shallow planting of auratum 
lilies and what their experiences have been 
in ‘this respect. 


T THIS time of year I am always 
troubled with either mice or rabbits 
nibbling at my young fruit trees—unless 
I protect them with either wire guards or 
wrap the trunks with tar paper. While 
complaining to my neighbor not so very 
long ago he told me of his experiences the 
previous Summer. It seems that he was 
using aluminum sulfate to repel Japanese 
beetles and discovered its efficacy on rab- 
bits entirely by accident. 

He put two tablespoons of the material 
into a gallon of water to which he had 
added a spoon of mild soap flakes as a 
spreader. Then he sprayed a large part of 
his garden. During the night the rabbits 
appeared to make their usual inroads but, 
for some reason, shied away from the 
sprayed plants. To make matters even bet- 
ter, they left the sprayed plants strictly 
alone the rest of the season as well, even 
though the rains soon washed the material 
off. 

Next year, he plans to try it on his entire 
garden and I am, too. It certainly sounds 
good to me. It is not only effective but it 
is cheap, it leaves no noticeable residue, 
washes off easily, violates no laws and en- 
dangers no domestic animals. At the same 
time it also repels the Japanese beetles. 
What more could anyone ask? I wish I 
could solve all my gardening problems as 
easily as that. 
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HAVE recently received a very interest- 

ing letter from a friend in Lancaster, 
Pa., telling me of the activities of the 
Men’s Garden Club in that city. In addi- 
tion to the very interesting paper, The 
Cultivator, which it puts out, it has “‘live- 
wire’ meetings and many interesting 
projects. 

Right now, it is considering renovating 
an old carriage house on a piece of property 
about to be turned over to the city into a 
community garden center. It would be re- 
built, a small greenhouse added and an at- 
tractive garden established around it. My 
friend writes that his club now has over 
400 members and with some help from 
other organizations in town such a project 
could be a success. 

Taken as a whole, the garden center 
idea is a comparatively new thing in com- 
munity life and decidedly an advantage. 
Such pioneer garden centers as the ones in 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh have grown into 
large undertakings and have done much for 
their communities, not to mention such old 
centers as Horticultural Hall in Boston and 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
which have been exerting their influence 
in this country for well over a hundred 
years. 

I am all in favor of such endeavors and 
hope we have many more of them. Not 
only are they of great value to garden 
enthusiasts but they also cause many others 
to become interested in gardening. 





Lilium auratum. 








Readers’ Letters te the Etetoe 


Garden Barbarians 


EAR EDITOR—For all my life, I 

have battled with relatives, neighbors 
and friends—trying to make them under- 
stand that I do not like to pick my flowers. 
Even the local church used to ask me for 
flowers to decorate the pulpit. I simply 
cannot understand how people can pick 
the flowers they grow. Its barbarous— 
this slaughter of flowers. 

Besides, after I have spent years building 
my garden so that bloom balances in masses 
as well as in color (and what few days in 
the year that is true!) it seems silly to cut 
the flowers and spoil the beauty of the 
garden. 

I wonder if I am a silly old crank—or 
if there are other people who feel the same 
about picking garden flowers as I do? 


—Winthrop Thornton. 
Randolph, Vt. 


Dahlia Seeds 


EAR EDITOR — This Fall, during 

my absence in a hospital, several thou- 
sand dahlia seeds were picked in my trial 
garden from many varieties, small and 
large, including more than 300 novelties 
originated in Europe during the invasion. 
This seed should produce some new vari- 
eties well worth while, especially for 
cutting. 

I will gladly send several of these choice 
seeds to readers of Horticulture who will 
send me a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope. 

—Richard T. Eddy. 
Green Thumb Gardens, 
Encinitas, San Diego Co., Calif. 


The Name “Strawberry” 


EAR EDITOR-——Many theories have 

been advanced as to the origin of the 
name applied to that luscious fruit that we 
all in this day and age call the “‘straw- 
berry.” 

One that I have recently heard comes 
from the Continent and sounds reasonably 
probable. Years ago before the days of 
wooden or paper berry containers it is said 
that this fruit was strung on straws and 
taken to town and sold in the market place 
by the straw or string. In this manner the 
customer took his or her purchase home or 
ate it directly from the straw as we see 
many sampling from the box as they walk 
away from the stand to their cars. The 
price was designated as so much per straw, 
hence the name “Strawberry.” 

I wonder if any reader has knowledge 
of the origin of the name? 


—G. H. Rounds. 
Abington, Mass. 


Lost Fragrances 


EAR EDITOR—I would like to raise 
what is perhaps a lone voice against 
a general trend toward the development of 


odorless varieties of such flowers as mari- 


golds and chrysanthemums. I have no ob- 
jection to these varieties for those who 
find the natural odors of these flowers 
offensive, but personally, I like the pun- 
gent fragrance of the marigold, or the spicy 
odor of the chrysanthemum, including the 
leaf as well as the flower itself and for 
those who feel as I do, I hope that nursery- 
men do not let the old-fashioned forms die 
out entirely. 

I have had this matter on my mind since 
the flower show last Autumn, but have 
found myself too busy to write, from day 
to day. Yet, when I saw the very attractive 
picture of the out-size sweet peas in your 
latest issue I was reminded of it again. I 
hope that the new sweet peas are not odor- 
less and, although they are beautiful flow- 
ers, I hope that they will not supplant the 
old-fashioned ones entirely. 


—C. A. Peairs, Jr. 
Needham, Mass. 


Praises Cans as Containers 


EAR EDITOR — We do not have 

quahaug shells here to use for drain- 
age but the discussion of tin cans for 
flower pots in Horticulture reminds me of 
two methods being used in the West to 
replace the burlapping of balled trees with 
tin cans. 

Last May, with everything in full leaf, 
a Denver nursery advertised such delicate 
things as weeping birches and guaranteed 
them to grow. I investigated and found a 
jolly Italian gardener who gashes big cans 
with a cleaver and plants small trees in 
them. The roots grow through the gashes 
and the cans gradually rust away. 

More recently, in Tucson, Ariz., I no- 
ticed some trees and shrubs standing in 
large cans at the Arizona Inn where a sec- 
tion of the grounds was being replanted. 
The cans were not gashed. I went to a 
nearby nursery and found hundreds of 
young trees and shrubs in cans in the lath 
houses. However, the Tucson method is 
to remove the cans entirely by cutting them 
open with tin shears when the plants are 
moved to large cans or are set out. One of 
the men had formerly been a Nebraska 
nurseryman, accustomed to ball-and-bur- 
lap, and he thinks the can superior to 
burlap from every standpoint. 


—John S. Barrows. 


Englewood, Colo. 
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English “Mums” 


EAR EDITOR—In a recent issue of 

Horticulture the statement was made 
that the so-called English chrysanthemums 
are not English but are varieties originated 
in Canada or obtained by crossing Cana- 
dian and American strains. 

I cannot pass upon the correctness of 
this but I do know that this strain has 
added many excellent varieties. There are 
tones in the English chrysanthemums that 
we do not have in the Koreans. 

Most English chrysanthemums set too 
many buds and should be disbudded se- 
verely. A few are a bit sprawly in growth. 
Also one grower states they are hardy in all 
parts of the country. I find that conditions 
that kill other chrysanthemums. similarly 
affect the English ones. 

This year we had such an unusually 
favorable Fall that all the 60 varieties of 
our English chrysanthemums bloomed and 
many had passed their prime when a kill- 
ing frost came. The visitors to our garden 
particularly liked Charnwood, a quilled 
rosy-mauve; Copellia, Indian red; Dr. 
George Barnes, peach shaded with cream; 
Gold Standard, a large chrome-yellow; 
Illuminous, purple incurved with a lilac 
reverse; Mary A. Hobbs, a beautiful am- 
ber; Meridian, salmon-rose-pink; Salmon 
Precose, rich salmon; Rose Princess, sal- 
mon rose with a basal flush of rose; Toll- 
cross Pink, deep rose pink with a silver 
reverse; Zenith, a purple maroon; Red In- 
vader, crimson chestnut; Crusader, white 
slightly tinged pink; and Salmon Freda, a 
pale salmon. 

—E. A. Byous. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


EpiTor’s NOTE: Horticulture was wrong. 
“English”’ chrysanthemums are English vari- 
eties received here through Canada. 


Our Humble Apologies 


EAR EDITOR — After reading the 

“Ramblings” of the Roving Gardener 
in the December issue I am moved to say, 
‘“‘How Massachusetts must be deteriorat- 
ing! All its good old inhabitants I knew 
said, ‘going down to Maine’ — although 
Heaven or perhaps Harvard only knows 
why.” 

—Mrs. Porter Baldwin. 


West Palm Beach, Fia.. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It is altogether true that 
many people say ‘“‘down Maine,”’ just as many 
say ‘down East.’’ However, much as we 
Bostonians do not like to admit it, there is 
more to Massachusetts than Boston and its 
environs and most people who live ‘‘up-state” 
speak correctly. Thus “‘up in Maine”’ can be 
defended as correct. Personally, the editor 
always ‘‘downs’’! 
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Wasps Are Irritable 


HE mud daubers about which I wrote 

in the last issue of Horticulture are not 
the only wasps that come to my garden. 
There are many others, including the 
paper wasps which are by far the most fre- 
quent and most numerous. Every Summer 
they build their nests in my garage and one 
Summer a colony of yellow jackets nested 
in a hole in the ground in a secluded part 
of the garden. 

Wasps are irritable and nervous crea- 
tures, at best. Most people are afraid of 
them and with good reason, for they can 
inflict severe wounds with their stings. 
The yellow jackets, in particular, are trim, 
graceful creatures and do not give the ir:- 
pression of being formidable. However, 
I left them alone and they paid no heed to 
me. 

Unlike ants and honeybees, wasps do 
not live in permanent communities. When 
cold weather sets in ants pass into a state 
of dormancy, while honeybees cluster in 
their hive and remain semi-active but with 
the wasps the entire community usually 
dies except the queens. This means that 
when Spring returns the bees and ants start 
in where they left off, while the queen 
wasps have to begin all over again. A new 
nest must be built and a family reared 
which will endure only for a few months. 

As the Spring sun warms the earth each 
queen which has spent the Winter in some 
snug retreat, such as a crevice beneath bark 
or in some rotting log, emerges and looks 
about for a suitable site in which to build 
a nest. 

In my garden, as is usually the case, 
her first step probably was to round out 
a chamber by breaking away the soil and 
carrying it out in pellets. Then, before she 
could start building operations, she had to 
locate a source of wood fibers from which 
to make her building material. Whatever 
the source, I can see her scraping the frayed 
wood fibers with her jaws and macerating 
them with saliva to form a pasty pulp. 
This she attached to the ceiling of the 
chamber with her jaws and forefeet, cling- 
ing with her last two pairs of legs. Making 
repeated journeys to her source of wood 
fibers, she soon fashioned a support prob- 
ably half an inch long, pendent from the 
ceiling. To the free end of this she attached 
five or six very shallow cylindrical, cup- 
like cells about a tenth of an inch in depth. 

Until the eggs hatched the wasp was 
free to enlarge her nest. If she followed the 
normal procedure, she must have added 
more cells on either side of the first group. 
In these she laid more eggs and then con- 
structed a paper umbrella of considerably 
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rougher texture than the cells to serve as a 
roof. When the eggs hatched she acquired 
the added burden of gathering food and 
feeding the grubs and otherwise nursing 
them through their childhood and youth. 
This maternal devotion was rewarded 
when her children were transformed into 
workers and took upon themselves the 
labor of building and tending the young, 
indeed, everything except egg-laying, to 
which the queen henceforth devoted her 
entire time. 

The combs are circular, of different 
sizes, are built horizontally and in parallel 
tiers, one above the other. Unlike those of 
the honeybee, each comb consists of a sin- 
gle layer of cells instead of a double one 
and the cells all open downward in such a 
manner that the upper ends form an almost 
level floor upon which the workers pass to 
and fro while attending the young in the 
cells immediately above. The combs are at- 
tached together firmly by a central axis 
such as the queen originally built and are 
enclosed by a paper roof which is brought 
downward as further combs are con- 
structed. Access from tier to tier is gained 
by openings between the walls of the 
combs. At the bottom of the nest are two 
holes which serve as entrance and exit. 

Some yellow jackets build their nests in 
stumps, under floors of buildings or in 
brush piles close to the ground, while the 
white-faced wasps or hornets build theirs 
in trees, fastening them to the branches or 
suspending them beneath the eaves of 
roofs. The polistes wasps build their nests 
which are suspended by single pedicels be- 
neath window ledges, from corners of 
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roofs, within barns or sheds, under rocks 
on the warm sides of ledges and in trees. 

Unlike the nests of the yellow jackets 
and hornets, those of the polistes wasps are 
devoid of any outer covering. They con- 
sist of but a single comb constructed hori- 
zontally except when it is cramped into a 
poor building site. 

These wasps are brown, with folded 
wings and slender abdomens. They appear 
in early Spring and are very common 
throughout the Summer. As with the yel- 
low jackets and hornets, fertile males and 
females do not usually develop until late 
Summer. Mating then takes place and 
with the approach of cold weather the 
males and workers die leaving the queens 
to find hibernating quarters. 

Toward Autumn these queens become 
gregarious and at first gather together in 
large numbers in their nests. Later, they 
wedge themselves in holes that are usually 
only temporary shelters. They seem averse 
to go to sleep and it is only when the tem- 
perature gets too low for active life that 
they disperse and go into permanent 
Winter quarters. 

The grubs hang downward and are held 
in place by a sticky disc at the rear of their 
bodies and later by their enlarged heads 
which completely fill the open parts of the 
cells. The grubs, like those of the yellow 
jackets and hornets, are constantly nursed 
by the workers and fed first upon the 
sugary nectar of flowers and the juices of 
fruits. Later, they are fed upon more sub- 
stantial food such as the softer parts of 
caterpillars, flies, bees and other insects 
which are reduced to a pulp by mastica- 
tion. 

When the grubs become full grown they 
spin silken cocoons in which they trans- 
form into adults. They spin a lining as well 
as a cap for their cells by means of a fluid 
from their mouths. The cap looks very 
much like a bag covering the head and 
shoulders. The cocoon is very tough and 
is an excellent protection. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Polistes wasp on nest. 
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A farm woman's 


Informal Annual Border 


N MY large vegetable garden I grow a 

long flower border. This border sepa- 
rates the vegetable garden from the lawn. 
My four children play up and down on the 
grass, thoroughly enjoying the flowers. 
Since I am a busy farm woman, I grow 
“easy’’ annuals from seed. The entire fam- 
ily enjoys the thrill of trying new ones in 
this gay, informal border. 

Tithonia, Avalon Earliest, has proven 
itself one of the best tall annuals for the 
background. Sown in the open ground in 
late April, it starts opening its big orange- 
scarlet, single, long-stemmed blossoms in 
late June and continues until frost. When 
severe Summer drought does not slow its 
growth, it reaches five feet. 

Seed of Coreopsis atrosanguinea came 
to me in an annual round robin seed 
box. It is a tall, blood-red “‘calliopsis”’ of 
easiest culture and is extra free flowering. 
I love its flowers in those gay informal 
bouquets the children so often help me 
arrange. It grows from three to four feet 





high and is lovely back of Blue Boy corn- 
flowers. 

The amaranthus family provides a 
colorful addition to an easy annual border. 
The different varieties of this give many 
interesting forms and colorations. Love- 
lies-bleeding branches freely, grows to 
four feet and has many odd crimson 
flowers. Joseph’s coat does not grow quite 
so tall and has variegated foliage in red, 
green and yellow. Molten Fire has flaming 
red foliage. For a large border with a 
green ‘‘backdrop’’ of trees and shrubs, 
these brilliant plants are truly gorgeous. 

Cosmos are one of our favorite back- 
ground plants. Yellow Flare is one of the 
very best mid-Summer bloomers, along 
with its companion Orange Flare. The 
Sensation cosmos are among the loveliest 
early bloomers in the pink, white and 
crimson section of the border. I also love 
the double-crested, late-flowering strain. 
Hard frost often gets them before they ma- 
ture seed, but they are so fresh when most 


Cosmos—‘one of our favorite plants . . . they are so fresh when 
most of the border is practically bloomed out.” 
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Tithonia—“one of the best annuals 
for the background.” 


of the border is practically bloomed out 
that I continue to sow them. The same is 
true of an old one, that lovely late shell- 
pink Lady Lenox. 

The tall, giant plumed cock’s combs are 
gorgeous with their huge fluffy heads in 
red, orange and yellow tones. In the pink 
and white section, I prefer the soft silvery 
rose, slender spikes of Celosia argentea. 
These dry easily and are pretty in Winter 
bouquets. However, they do fade to a sil- 
very pale pink. All of these celosias grow 
nearly three feet tall. 

The giant basket flower Centaurea 
americana also grows around three feet in 
height. Its lilac or white blossoms are from 
three to four inches across. It is the largest 
of the annual centaureas. It is lovely with 
the silvery rose spikes of Celosia argentea, 
both in garden and for cutting. 

Cleome Pink Queen is my favorite of 
the spider plants. I like these four-foot, 
easily grown plants for the background, 
but not for cutting because of their sticky 
juice. The very odd white and rust cleome 
attains a height of two feet in our garden, 
so could hardly be called a background 
plant. 

Needless to say, many of the newer in- 
troductions of tall marigolds and zinnias 
are tried out in the background from year 
to year. Marigolds which flower too late 
are promptly “‘blackballed”’ in my garden 
notebook. 

Of the real sunflowers, we grow only 
the giant Russian for Winter bird seed. 
They look fairly well if bushy plants are 
grown in front of their rank, coarse stalks. 

Of the castor beans, my favorites are the 
dwarf (three feet tall) Red Spires. The 
leaves are bronzy red-ribbed; flowers and 
seed pods brilliant red. However, all of 
the ricinus or palma christi group have 
enormous leaves in varied greens which 
give exotic effects in a large mixed border. 

—Fern Christian Miller. 


Windsor, Mo. 
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Home Freezers Overloaded 


ONSUMER’S GUIDE states that up- 
right and chest models of home freez- 
ers are being made. Whichever style they 
choose, shoppers should refer to the 
manufacturer's guarantee to make sure 
that a uniform temperature is maintained 
throughout the unit; otherwise there is 
danger that food will deteriorate in qual- 
ity. Experts report that home freezers 
are improving in this respect, and many 
do maintain the required temperature. 
There is another risk in the tendency 
to overload the unit and try to freeze too 
much at once. Department of Agriculture 
scientists are working with the industry to 
establish a standard method of determining 
a recommended maximum load to be 
frozen in a given period. Until that stand- 
ard is set, the best suggestion is to read the 
manufacturer's instructions carefully and, 
if still in doubt, freeze small quantities at 
a time. Newer models of home freezers 
having a separate freezing compartment 
are made with smaller freezing spaces and 
more room for storage. 


Stored Canned Foods 


EMPERATURES at which canned 

foods are stored, as well as the length 
of time they remain. in storage, have a 
marked effect on their nutritive value, 
studies by N. B. Guerrant and co-workers 
of the Pennsylvania experiment station 
have shown. 

The amount of vitamins retained in 
canned tomato juice, lima beans, and corn 
varied with the product as well as with the 
various vitamins. Both time and tempera- 
ture affected retention of ascorbic acid and 
thiamine but exerted only limited effects 
on carotene and riboflavin. 

Best storage conditions for canned food 
was found to range from 30 to approxi- 
mately 42 degrees. Storage at extremely 
high temperatures (110 degrees) for rela- 
tively short periods resulted in marked loss 
of vitamins, especially in ascorbic acid and 
thiamine. Storage of tomato juice at room 
temperatures caused considerable losses in 
ascorbic acid and carotene. Tomato juice, 
lima beans, and yellow corn each lost some 
thiamine when stored at that temperature. 

Of those vitamins studied, thiamine 
proved to be least affected by length of 
time in storage, and most adversely af- 
fected by high storage temperatures. In 
general, storage of a canned product at 42 
degrees for 270 days resulted in favorable 
retention of all vitamins investigated. 
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Some Long-Lived Seeds 


ORD ABERCONWAY has related in 
the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society how, in 1914, several beds in 
a formal Dutch garden were planted with 
lobelias. Four golden Lawson cypresses 
had overgrown this garden, so that per- 
haps half of the area was occupied by their 
lower branches. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 stopped 
the bedding out, and the beds were perma- 
nently planted with Menziesia purpurea. 
After that year no other lobelias were 
planted near these beds nor anywhere in 
the garden. No seedling lobelias were seen 
from that date until 1945. 

In the Spring of 1945, the cypress were 
cut, and the ground was deeply trenched 
to prepare a place for the growing of eri- 
caceous plants. That Summer there ap- 
peared all over the ground seedling plants 
of lobelia, perhaps 100 to 150 in number. 


Times to Feed Apple Trees 


ILLON S. BROWN is quoted by 

Hoosier Horticulture as stating that 
fertilizer may be applied to apple trees in 
either the Fall or the Spring. With larger 
rates of application, it may be desirable 
to split the application, applying half of 
the amount in the Fall and the remainder 
in the Spring. On trees which have a defi- 
nite tendency to bear crops in alternate 
years, the Spring application should be 
made before bloom in the “‘off’’ year and 
after bloom in the “‘on’”’ year. 


To Root Cuttings 


S quoted in Grower Talks, Kenneth 

Post of Cornell University has made 

the following recommendations for root- 

ing cuttings of such plants as chrysanthe- 
mums and geraniums: 

1. Do not reduce leaf area. Leaves are 
the cuttings’ source of food; to remove 
one-half or two-thirds of leaves delays a 
cutting’s reestablishment, weakens the 
plant, invites disease, slows rooting. Mod- 
erate temporary wilting will not hurt a 
cutting. 

2. Avoid heavy shade. To deprive a 
cutting of light, like removing leaves, lim- 
its its ability to manufacture food. Do not 
shade except when absolutely needed. 

3. Keep cuttings wet. The old idea of 
“water them once and let them alone till 
they root’ is wrong. Keep cuttings wet at 
roots all the time. It will hasten rooting. 

4. Higher temperature; faster growth. 
Sixty degrees sand temperature means 
faster rooting than when sand is kept 
cooler. 

5. Remove cuttings as soon as rooted. 
Sand is obviously unable to supply enough 
water, nutrients, or space, so no growth 
takes place. 


Fumigation of Texas Soils 


HE Texas experiment station states 

that the tests conducted in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley have demonstrated for 
some crops the feasibility of soil fumiga- 
tion for the control of nematodes and other 
plant pests. In a field heavily infested with 
nematodes, D-D mixture used as a fumi- 
gant well before planting increased the 
yield of cabbage about 250 per cent. The 
same material vastly improved appearance, 
vigor of growth, and flower production in 
snapdragons. In a large gladiolus flower 
and corm producing plantation, several 
acres are fumigated before planting time. 























Planting Designs for Quonset Huts 


M. Walter Presman has stated in Green Thumb that many a young couple might 
as well have some landscape experience in a Quonset hut. When they move into 
their permanent home they will be all the better qualified. Wasteful? Not 
very, because in the first place the plant material should be the hardy, inexpen- 
sive type, and secondly, some of it can be moved to the new location. The inter- 
esting thing is that landscaping Quonset huts is not so different from any other 
landscaping. It all comes down to principles of design. 
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Ventures With Vegetables 


OMATOES are always fascinating to 
work with and it really pays to try out 
a few of the newer kinds each year. Since 
the midget vegetables have been growing 
in popularity, more interest has been taken 
in growing a few of them where room is 
limited. Two tomatoes which did very 
well for me were the new grape or sugar 
tomato and the tiny currant one. These 
were grown primarily for flavor and color. 
The currant tomato was pot grown, and 
produced many wee tomatoes of a fine 
flavor, especially good for garnishing. A 
plant or two of these is sufficient as they 
produce in abundance. They may be also 
garden grown. The grape tomato is un- 
usually sweet for a tomato, with so tender 
a skin that the fruit which grows in clus- 
ters like grapes may be eaten like them. 
Because of their strong sugar content, they 
are very popular in making preserves, and 
are really sugar saving. These were grown 
in the garden alongside of the larger toma- 
toes, but unlike them, were not affected by 
rot, wilt or the blight which so badly 
affiicted the other tomatoes nearby last 
season. These bright red grape-like globes 
are packed full of vitamins, and with them 
one is always sure of a tomato crop. 
The hill or midget cucumber was also 


a satisfactory experiment. As it does not 
vine, a few hills of it meet the requirements 


of the small garden. The cucumbers which 


are a good size for either pickling or slicing 
were produced in gratifying quantities. 
Strawberry popcorn, which I have 
grown for many years, may also be grown 
in a small space, and is both useful and 
ornamental, as it may be used as decorative 
material one season and popped the next. 
Not a dwarf, but rather new is the 
Tomato pepper, dark red peppers having 
the size and appearance of tomatoes and 
which are so mild that they may be eaten 
as freely as apples, making them a good 
salad vegetable. They should be started in 
March inside, and set out in the garden row 
in May. These are of easy culture and bear 
well, ranking favorably with the pimento. 
After much indifferent success in grow- 
ing cauliflower here, we found a variety 
which met the requirements of our hot, 
dry Summers, with their many prolonged 
periods of drouth just at the time when the 
heads are forming. This was the Dry- 
Weather or Danish Giant. The seed was 
started in the hotbed in late April and 
transplanted into rich garden soil in May. 
The heads did not begin to form until cool 
weather, and so did not need to be tied up 


as most cauliflower heads do which de- 
velop here in hot weather. The heads were 
pure white, large and solid, and much 
better in flavor than any we have grown 
before. 


Luverne, Minn. —NMary Duncomb. 





The hobby of growing miniature toma- 

toes in as many varieties as possible is 

becoming popular. The varietal names 
are usually descriptive. 
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First Ever ae in America. 
Winner of 1946 Highest All-America Award 


Colossal Shades of Rose are the largest Giant Alldouble Petunias ever 
grown, better than the imported ones ever were, many over 5 inches 
across—in the loveliest pastels all the way from salmon-pink through 
rose-pink to deep rich rosy-mauve. The glorious blooms are radiant in 
the garden, enchanting in bouquets. 
Exquisitely Ruffled 


Exotic as camellias and azaleas! 
Every flower is fully double. 
a few plants will supply an intrigu- 
ing display—some pleasingly ruffled, 
others extremely fringed. Prized for 
beds and borders, also very effective 
in window boxes and as house plants. 


The seed supply is limited, and very valuable. Order now to be sure, and get 
seeds started early for quicker blooms. Packet (100 seeds) $1.; 5 Packets $4.50 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 402 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton, Iowa 
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Very Profuse-Blooming 


The vigorous plants grow 20 inches 


Even 


season. 
Lovely in Arrangements 


so richly adorn your home. 
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tall and nearly 3 feet across, bearing 
their immense alldouble blooms in 
the greatest profusion and for a long 


Of all the flowers in your garden, 
none will win such admiration nor 
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Scotch Broom 


HE story of color in the Scotch broom 

is an interesting revelation of how va- 
rieties start. First it was pure chance. A 
Normandy French landscape gardener 
found a wild seedling broom in 1884 with 
brownish crimson wings. As one departure 
from type soon gives rise to many devia- 
tions the red and yellow chance broom seed 
soon produced the new varieties called 
from the name of the first finder, Edouard 
Andre, Andreamus. Now we have bronze 
and yellow combinations, cream yellow 
and deep red, full cream with rosy red 
blotches. There is a wide variation in color 
tones. I first met the Andreamus varieties 
in a landscape gardener’s garden in San 
Francisco. This has since blossomed suc- 
cessfully for me in Massachusetts. I have 
found in Chatham, Mass., seacoast gardens 
the best display of the Andreamus broom 
and it was a most effective display last May. 


— 


The only weakness of the Scotch broom 
is that it is often intolerant of frost, but it 
scatters so many volunteers to take its place 
that it never dies out and may be trans- 
planted at any time. The brooms may be 
used effectively in rock gardens, when the 
exposure is sunny. The plants have a ten- 
dency to become leggy but that may be 
curbed by cutting back the early growth. 
It is most effective in rocky places, esp.- 
cially with its glowing yellow often 
winged with dark red. 


—Frank R. Arnold. 
Braintree, Mass. 


Two New Annuals 


MONG the newer varieties of petunias 

I tried last year, Improved Snow- 
storm ranked highest. It germinated very 
readily and gave almost a perfect yield of 
plants from the seed which was first sown 
in flats and later transplanted as necessary. 


They were uniform in the purity of their 
four-inch blooms, and were seen to the best 
advantage in a bed of coleus in the lawn 
where they were used as an edging and 
formed a pleasing contrast between the 
gaily colored foliage of the coleus and the 
vivid green of the lawn. By cutting back 
some of the plants, there was constant 
bloom until frost. 

Another new annual which was very 
satisfactory was Gilbert’s Maple Gold ce- 
losia (cock’s comb). After two attempts, 
one in open ground as was recommended, 
and one by planting the seed in a flat in- 
doors in March, transplanting once before 
the final planting into the garden row, the 
latter method proved to be the most suc- 
cessful in my garden. The final transplant- 
ing was done in May with sufficient dis- 
tance apart to allow the plants to develop 
well. 

—Mary Duncomb. 
Luverne, Minn. 














FRAGRANT PERENNIALS 
Lrom Flowertield 


Among the many bulbs, roots, plants and seeds listed in Flowerfield’s two full-color 
Spring Catalogs for 1947, are the ever-lovely, hardy Perennials which form the permanent 
framework of your garden. The many low-growing, medium or tall varieties grow, grow 
and grow, year after year, with very little care. 

Flowerfield’s unusual catalogs contain informative descriptions, helpful cultural direc- 
tions, and illustrations in full color, making them volumes you will want to keep. 





DIANTHUS—OLD SPICE 














VIOL ET—loyal Rote 


This glorious variety is a lustrous shade of deep violet-blue. The blossoms 
are fragrant and open like a pansy. A trial in your garden will bear out all your 
fondest hopes. A few plants will furnish quantities of bloom on stems often 
OP Pere ts eee Three $1.75, Doz. $6.00 


DIANTHUS—G Yuice 


OLD SPICE, aptly named because of its atin. spicy fragrance, is one 
of the finest introductions of recent years. The charming salmon-pink, 
carnation shaped flowers are especially desirable for cutting. A free blooming 
plant, ideal for border or rock garden. Patented... . Three $1.50, Doz. $5.00 


Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s two full-color Bulb, Root, Plant 
and Seed Catalogs for Spring 1947. Please enclose 10¢ to cover mail- 
ing and handling costs for both. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


owertfield 


Since 1874 








____. FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM, INCORPORATED * DEPT. 61 * FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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1947 Catalogue Now Ready 
FREE* upon request 
Designed from cover to cover to help you 
plan and plant your garden. ‘Garden 
Gems,” our new catalog, describes and 
illustrates the best of the New and Old- 

fashioned Roses; unusual Eve: 
Shrubs and Vines; Azaleas and 
dedrons; Lilacs and many other flowering 
shrubs; all the Novelty and old favorite 
Perennial Flowers. Truly a catalog you 
will read and keep and use. 

*Free east of Miss.; 25 cents elsewhere. 


Customers of record i receive their 
copy automat 
bXelele)hil ercompate anit 


Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 




















Strikingly veined and 
fm™ variegated foliage, i 
wip gorgeous shades o 









i Sy plants: splendid in garden shade. 
Fine foliage for flower arrange- 

ments.) Start early; ondes NOW. 

Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 


-Atlee B Co. 
401 Burpee Bldg. wali Burpee Bldg. 








Beech and Hemlock 


N THE whole, light is more cheerful 

under deciduous than evergreen trees, 
probably because it is more diffused and 
also for the reason that deciduous leaves 
are translucent while evergreen needles do 
not let ordinary light get through them. 
Leaves act like thin window shades, 
through which sunshine comes tempered, 
pale and more or less green. 

What light gets through evergreens goes 
down around the needles, not through 
them. It is rarely a tempered, warm color. 
It is largely for these reasons that decidu- 
ous trees have more value around a house 
and over places where people sit. 

When deciduous and evergreen trees are 
in partnership, however, the light differ- 
entiation takes on a different aspect. The 
most agreeable light under trees is found 
in groves of interspersed American beeches 
and hemlocks, which reach their most 
splendid development in the Catskill 
Mountains. There the trees are old and of 
huge size. The roof is high overhead. Each 
kind moderates the other, the strong green 
tones of light from the beech being cooled, 
yet not dissipated, by the cold reflected 
light cast down by the needles of the hem- 
lock; the sombre purple shadows of the 
evergreen being enlivened by the silver 
boles of the beech. 


—Fletcher Steele. 


Boston, Mass. 


I behave disgracefully. I break im- 


portant engagements because of my 
garden. And the only excuse I can 


make is the true one. I can’t come be- 
cause I have a rendezvous with a rose. 


—Marie of Roumania. 
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Saving Nitrogen 

YDRATED lime, either calcium or 

magnesium hydrate, will conserve 
nitrogen in poultry manure and dry the 
litter, providing the lime is applied in ade- 
quate amounts—weekly to the dropping 
pits, and every two weeks to the litter ac- 
cording to Eastern States Cooperator. Fre- 
quent applications are necessary to have the 
lime well mixed with the manure. In this 
way, the hydrated lime will chemically 
save most of the nitrogen in addition to 
drying, disinfecting and reducing odors. 

Apply to the litter 100 pounds of hy- 
drated lime per 100 birds every two weeks. 
Apply te the dropping pits or droppings 
boards 10 pounds of hydrated lime per 100 
mature birds every week. Eastern States 
recommends the use of hydrated lime in 
poultry houses primarily as a way of keep- 
ing the litter dry. During periods when 
moisture is not a problem, rate of appli- 
cation can be reduced. 

Superphosphate is another material use- 
ful in poultry houses; it does an excellent 
job of conserving nitrogen although it is 
not as effective in absorbing moisture. 
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Splendid new flowers 
with traditional WAYSIDE HARDINESS 








New Giant 
Gladioli 





This is a fortunate year for Wayside—and 
for you—in that we are able to offer so 
many new flowers. They’re all grown with 
the same capable hands that have made 
the name “Wayside” a synonym for garden 
success. Proved for color, bloom and hardi- 
ness before we offer them to you. A few of 
these lovely new varieties: 


NEW GIANT FLOWERING GLADIOLI from 
HOLLAND. Hybrids of famous Picardy. Unsur- 
passed for giant size and high color value. Tested, 
with gratifying results, in three sections of the 
country. 


DWARF BUDDLEIA WHITE PROFUSION. 
Hundreds of alabaster white flowers on a globe- 
shaped three-foot high shrub early in August to 
October. A fine foreground plant in shrub borders. 
A Wayside Gardens origination. 


Wanside 


NEW CALIFORNIA ROSE ORIGINATIONS. 
Exclusive Wayside introductions. Glorious—deep 
vermilion buds, semidouble flowers of Tyrian rose. 
Vigorous bushes. White Wings—large dogwood- 
like flowers. Gold-tipped amethyst stamens. Ming- 
Toy—a dainty red cluster rose with petals quite 
like a miniature Camellia. 


“HOWARD’S MIRACLE” PLUM —an abso- 
lutely new fruit. Flavor entirely new and distinct, 
more like peach, nectarine and plum combined. 
Fruit giant size—2%4” or more diameter. Bears 
second year after planting. 


Send for Finest Horticultural Book-Catalog, 


176 pages of garden treasures— roses, shrubs, 
perennials, bulbs—beautifully illustrated in color. 
Complete cultural instructions. Wayside’s wide 
choice enables you to make your 
garden more lovely, more produc- 
tive. To be sure you get this out- 
standing book, it is necessary that 
you enclose with your request 50c, 
coin or stamps, to cover postage 
and handling costs. 




















29 MENTOR AVE. 
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Garden Iconoclast 


HAVE often found that there are some 

garden ideas that need unlearning. One 
of these is the matter of wood ashes. On 
my library shelves are garden books dating 
back several hundred years—and almost 
all of them extol the virtues of wood ashes 
to the garden. 

Wood ashes are a source of potash— 
and potash is one of the major elements. 
But have you ever applied a heavy layer 
to heavy soil? The ashes become a plastic, 
pasty mass. Yes, use wood ashes if you 
have light soil but if you apply them to a 
close clay soil you are going to wind up 
with clay that is more adhesive and sticky 
than before. If you want to break up the 
clay, freshly slaked lime will do the job— 
and at the same time release the natural 
potash inert in most clay soils. 

Then there is that little matter of wa- 
tering. The garden writers have over-sim- 
plified that process a little bit. The ‘‘Soak- 
the-soil’’ boys have a good theory but de- 
velopment of new roots will be quickest in 
soil which is only slightly moist and root 
activity will be suppressed just so long as 
their fresh root-run is saturated. Newly 
transplanted young plants should be wa- 
tered to provide sustenance until the roots 
can attach themselves afresh to the soil— 
but do not overdo it! 

There is also another stumbling block 
for the novice. Frequently he reads that 
he should not water his plants until they 
are thoroughly dry, until they begin to 
wilt a bit. Well too literal adherence to 
that dictum will lead to the spoiling of 
many a row of beans, peas, lettuce, onions, 
celery and turnips. If you feel that you 
must water these things at all—then do it 
before the drought reaches the punishing 
stage. 

—Harvey Sanderson. 


Marcellus, N. Y. 


What Is a Garden Plant? 


OWLAND JACKMAN speaking be- 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society 
divided the answer to that query into four 
headings. The first is that it must have 
beauty of flower, foliage or form, and, if 
possible, all three. Second, it must be a 
good grower and not suffer unduly from 
pests and fungus diseases. Third, it must 
be reasonably hardy. Fourth, it must serve 
a variety of garden purposes. 


Mulch Under Peach Trees 


LUM curculio infestations may be re- 

duced in peach orchards by preventing 
infested fruits from coming into contact 
with the soil, H. M. Steiner of the Pennsyl- 
vania experiment station believes. Culti- 
vation should be avoided during the time 
that infested fruits are on the ground. Mr. 
Steiner has found the use of a mulch, espe- 
cially on a shaded soil where it can be ap- 
plied before infested fruits fall or where 
cultivation cannot follow, to be very 
useful. 


February 1, 1947 





LILY OF THE VALLEY 


Pips for Forcing 


Genuine Danish-grown pips especially treated for 
home and greenhouse forcing. Bloom 3 to 4 weeks 
from planting. Plant March 1 for Easter. 


12 pips $2.25; bundle of 25 pips $4.25. 


New Hybrid Lily 
ORANGE TRIUMPH 


A sensational new lily of great 
beauty. Exquisite pure golden 
orange. Upright, chalice-shaped 
blooms, 5 or 6 to each 5-foot stem. 
Splendid for garden and cutting. 





Schling’s All-Double 


PETUNIA MIXTURE 


100% all double Petunia mixture 
of superlative quality. Dwarf, com- 
pact plants in pure white, flesh- 
pink, salmon, light rose, deep rose, 
lavender, and deep purple. No 
magenta. Hardy and easy to grow. 
Packet of 125 seeds $1.25 $1.00 each; $11.00 a dozen 


Our beautiful Spring Catalog in full color presents the best new introductions and 
all the choicest of the old favorite flowers and vegetables. Write for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 














Pink and White 


Showy Lilies 


Lilium speciosum rubrum and album 


We can supply excellent bulbs imported 
from Holland, 8 inches in circumference. 
This lovely lily is carmine-pink. We also 
offer the exquisite pure white form, 


L. speciosum album, in 7 inch bulbs. 
Pink: 75 cents each; $8.25 per dozen 
White: $1.10 each; $11.00 per dozen 

All postpaid. Order immediately. 
DELIVERIES: to Southern States will be made at 
once; to Northern States on March ist. 
No C.0.D.’s please. 


NEW GLADIOLUS from HOLLAND 


Six exquisite new varieties: BLUE ORCHID, light lobelia blue; HOP- 
MAN’S GLORY, sunflower yellow; ILE DE FRANCE, salmon-pink; 
MRS. MARKS MEMORY, fuchsia-red; NEW EUROPE, vivid garnet- 
red; SWEET SEVENTEEN, soft peach-rose. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER: 3 each of the 6 varieties (18 in all) for $3.75; 
6 each of the 6 varieties (36 in all) for $7.25 


Orders cannot be sent C.0.D. Beautiful Catalog Free 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Inc. 


Dept. 409 Babylon, L. L, New York 




















VERMICULITE 


: SEED STARTER SETS 
Choice Rock Plants Marvelously improved method for starting 


Dwarf Shrubs fine or valuable seeds. Combination set; 

Iris vermiculite to fill 2 large or 4 small seed 

flats, waterproof lining material, chemical 

plant food and vitamins, and complete 

book of instructions, all for $2 prepaid. 

Bundle of 50 wooden plant bands, special, 
only 75¢ extra with above order. 


WESTERN GROWERS 
3625 S. E. 67th Ave., Portland, Oregon 


Primula Juliae Hybrids 


New 1947 Catalog on Request 


Carl Starker Gardens 


JENNINGS LODGE, OREGON 
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Yow 


YOU CAN GROW 
BETTER 


SWEET PEAS 





Ferry-Morse proudly present 
our latest introduction, the 
new Cuthbertson Sweet Pea— 
the most noteworthy develop- 
ment in the world of flowers in 
recent years. 


Cuthbertson Sweet Pea marks 
the culmination of 15 years of 
intensive seed breeding. This 
newtype has more vigorous vine 
growth, produces an abun- 
dance of large fragrant blossoms 
with extra long stems, and is 
definitely more heat resistant. 








WRITE NOW 


for your copy of the new 


Detroit 31, Michigan 














Through sheer excellence, the 
Cuthbertson Sweet Pea has 
already won high honors, in- 
cluding a Gold Medal and six 
other awards from the Scottish 
Sweet Pea Society. 

Your favorite Ferry dealer will 
offer Cuthbertson Sweet Peas 
early in 1947, in twelve dif- 


ferent colors and an attractive 
blend. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT 31 © SAN FRANCISCO 24 


LET THE GOOD EARTH PRODUCE 


Folder—‘“‘Now You Can 

Grow Better Sweet Peas”’ PLANT r 

FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. erry 8 
'D 


Hear “The Old Dirt Dobber” on “‘THE GARDEN GATE“ —Saturdays, 


9:15 A, M.—EST—Columbia Broadcasting System 





ZEPHYRANTHES Be 
CANDIDA 


NEAR 3000 KINDS 


Moorestown 





RARE FLOWERS 
from REX. D. PEARCE 






Horizon rarities in Seeds * Plants * Bulbs, the majority of them 
actually produced on our own Old Orchard Seed Farm. 


OUR 1947 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


tells how they look, where to use them, how to grow them, both 
Vegetables and Flowers. It's accurate; it's interesting. Just ask 
us for your copy,—it will come quickly. 

REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B 


New Jersey 
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Giant Red Cedars—Virginia vs. Bay State 


HERE are a number of venerable trees that have impressed 

me. There is one cedar, Juniperus virginiana, in particular 
which I saw for the first time several years ago in Virginia when 
the Mount Vernon Highway was being constructed. I was 
taken out to the home of our first President by Mr. Nye who 
was superintending the landscape work. He stopped his car just 
beyond the only overpass on the highway and led me across a 
field perhaps 250 feet in the direction of the Potomac River. 

There he showed me a red cedar tree 32 inches in diameter 
of trunk and 32 feet in spread of the branches. It was a fine old 
patriarch and I have visited it twice since. 

I have told many people about this tree and only recently 
was telling a friend in Marshfield about it. ‘“Well,’’ he said, 
“we've got a bigger one than that right here that’s nearly four 
feet in diameter.” 

i was very curious to see the tree and I went with him to the 
north side of the Marshfield Cemetery, right behind the church 
that Daniel Webster attended, and there it was, an old red cedar 
34 inches in diameter, not much more than 28 or possibly 30 
feet tall and about 30 feet in spread of the branches. 

The tree needed to have some of the branches trimmed and 
a good feeding and it has received both. 

My purpose in writing is to inquire if perhaps someone else 
has reported a larger red cedar that he can tell us about, because 
if there is a larger one, I would like to see it. 

—Donald D. Wyman. 
North Abington, Mass. 


Azaleas in Canada 


HODODENDRON mucronulatum, the Korean azalea, a 
deciduous Asiatic plant is proving a real acquisition here 
in Ontario where soil conditions and exposures are favorable. 
Unlike many azaleas, it is tolerant of a moderate amount of 
lime in the soil, provided the soil is fairly light and well- 
drained. Plants set 10 years ago in sandy loam, with the addi- 
tion of some peat moss around the roots and given a northern 
exposure in a location sheltered from strong winds, have grown 
magnificently. They have now grown to a height of eight feet 
and are loaded with large lavender flowers in early Spring, even 
in advance of those of the forsythia and along with the blooms 
of Daphne mezereum. They withstood a record low of 20 de- 
grees below zero and bloomed well the next Spring. 

Rhododendron schlippenbachi, the royal azalea, seems 
equally as hardy and has a great decorative value, as its pink 
blossoms are much larger but it blooms later and does not seem 
to grow as vigorously. 

Another real gem here is the hybrid azalea Miss Louisa 
Hunnewell. While of moderate growth, its large clusters of 
yellow blooms make it something “‘super’’ in northern gardens. 
Azaleas of the mollis type get their blossom buds killed by 
cold about one Winter in three, although the plants appear 
hardy enough. 

Rhododendron calendulaceum, the flame azalea, seems 
equally hardy and is doing exceptionally well. Equally desirable 
are R. nudiflorum, the pinxter-flower and Kalmia latifolia, the 
mountain laurel. 

The bed where these azaleas are planted had occasional light 
applications of aluminum sulfate but with annual dressings of 
peat moss, decayed wood and a mulch of dry oak leaves each 
Fall. This seems no longer necessary and they are now the 
picture of health. 

The bed is never cultivated, as the roots are near the surface 
and the mistaken idea of removing mulches to make the beds 
look neat and cultivating is responsible for many failures. As a 
compensation for this peculiarity, few plants are more easily 
moved than azaleas. 

—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 
EDITOR’S NOTE: It is doubtful if there is any of the true stock of 


the azalea Miss Louisa Hunnewell available anywhere. The plants sold 
under this name may be selected seedlings of Rhododendron japonicum. 
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ENGLISH 
BLOSSOMS 
IN YOUR 
GARDEN 


Sutton brings the charm and 
beauty of England’s country- 
side to your garden. Hundreds 
of choice, unusual flowers are 
described in our catalog. Luxu- 
rious vegetables now available, 
for first time since war. 
Catalog: G. H. Penson, Box 
646T, Glen Head, N. Y. Flower 
and vegetable seeds from Mr. 
Penson; flower seeds from Way- 
side Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


By Appointment 
Seedsmen 
to H. M. The King 











BRITAIN’S BEST 








P ONLY ALL-AMERICA 
ROSE SELECTION 
for 1946—see it and other fine roses 
in our new FREE 1947 SPRING CATA- 
LOG. Avoid disappointment—ORDER 
PEACE TODAY. $2.50 each, three for 
Plant $6.75, postpaid. 


Pat. No. 591 THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


F 
Sooaben ase American Introducers of Peace 
dealers. R. Pyle, Pres., West Grove 241, Pa. 





SPECIAL OFFER PREPAID 


12 Hardy Chrysanthemums, 6 varieties. .. .$2.50 
Sar ee i PS kei on 555 5 on bcons dane 1.00 
50 Gladiolus, Exhibition Type, Assorted... 2.50 
Price List mailed upon request. 
PIPER’S 
P. O. Box 5313, South Jacksonville 7, Florida 
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MORE LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 





Tomatoes in New York 


EAR EDITOR—lIn Horticulture for 

December, 1946, Frederic J. Porter, 
Jr., of Freeport, N. Y., wrote concerning 
the tomato blight in this section during the 
past season. In my garden tomatoes which 
were grown with single stems on chicken 
manure, were six feet high. They were 
staked and yielded an excellent crop until 
we had a fall in temperature to 35 degrees 
twice in one week. Then, my fruit showed 
signs of the so-called blight and continued 
to spoil as reported from other gardens. 

In Brookville, L. I., I found some very 
handsome tomatoes in October. Upon 
asking the grower about his blight condi- 
tions, he said he “‘had no blight because 
he had sprayed with Bordeaux mixture all 
through the season.”’ 


—Charles E. K. Fraser. 
Merrick, N. Y. 


The Die-back of Roses 


EAR EDITOR—Weather such as we 

have had this Winter reminds me of 
what has later followed in other years, the 
die-back of rose canes. Yet, more to the 
point, is the high percentage of mortality 
that occurs from the pruned canes that re- 
fuse to heal and, instead, usually decay at 
an oblique angle, more often than not with 
a hole in the center of the cane which later 
results in further dying back. 

In some cases asphalt paint seems to 
have helped retard this, but taken as a 
whole this die-back has reduced my canes 
frequently to only two or three, one at 
least being a shoot of the current year. 

I tried to avoid bruising the stems when 
pruning and to keep the shears sharp. I 
know a knife is recommended but a thorn 
always seems to appear where my thumb 
should rest. Also, I know that wood is 
hard and less susceptible to healing than 
new branches of green wood. Is the answer 
to cultivate so as to shoot up more basal 
canes to replace these old ones? 

Another question I have never seen 
dealt with is: In pruning old canes, how 
close to the ground should they be cut? 
One grower plants with the graft union 
above the ground. He says, “‘prune to a 
line of rising sap.’’ Also, ‘‘all wounds at 
the union must be carefully protected (by 
paint).”’ 

At our local rose garden where the 
union evidently is below the surface, I have 
seen old plants with so many dead canes 
roughly three inches long about their bases 
that they looked like porcupines. I have 
wondered about this dead wood and its 
possible eventual effect on the graft union 
or bud. 


—Arthur F. Newton. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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GOOD DE5/GN " 


YIGORO can do! 





Mrs. C. F. Gestring of Portland, Oregon, 

combines good design and regular Vigoro 

feedings. The thick, velvety lawn, lovely trees 

and shrubs add much to the appearance of 
her home. 


Even though saow may still be on 
the ground, feed Vigoro now. Vigoro 
will start to nourish your lawn . 
build a thicker, richer turf as soon as 
growth starts. 

Vigoro, complete, balanced plant 
food, is a scientific formula of food 
elements needed for proper plant 
nutrition. Vigoro will help your 
flowers and lawn come up lovelier, 
healthier, more beautiful. Get your 
supply of Vigoro today. 


*Given with a 100 Ib. bag of Vigoro! 
Famous VIG ORO Baacty Foandt/ 


The Vigoro Beauty Plans show what to 
plant, where to plant... 
how to plant. Edi- 
tion limited so 
act now! 







A PRODUCT OF 
SWIFT 
& COMPANY 












Send rd or letter 
today, for Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog free and postpaid. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
ad ny Te ye 
,ra. 


Clinton, lowa 








PRIMROSES — BEGONIAS 
FRESH LILY SEED 


Time now to plan that lovely garden for this year. 
Primroses in full bloom—Begonias ‘‘ready-to-grow”’ 
—Lily seed “fresh from the pod.” 

Write today for list. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Nookvale Farms R. 2, Everson, Washington 











SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding and Shady Locations 





COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 Inches 
Thalictroi Rue Anemone) 


~ gree Coe _F 
irginica—(Sprin ui 
Dicentra Cucullaria—( oe «dhe 9 Breeches) 


Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 

Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 

Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
1 each or 15 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 75 plants for $9.00 





COLLECTION II 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 Inches 

Anemone Canadensis-—(Windflower) 
Aquilegia Canadensis-—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—-(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Caltha Palustris—(Marsh Marigold) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting-Star) 
Geranium Maculatum—-(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-Bells) 
Mimulus Ringens—(Monkey-Flower) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Phlox Pilosa—(Downy Phlox) 


Pol tum ) 
Racemosa—(False Spikenard) 
Thalictrum ) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
1 each or 15 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 75 plants for $9.00 





Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Croseodion See rvehee Letrutpper) 
jum 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 
1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 


HARDY FERNS 





Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 in. 
Athyrium Filix-femina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium Virginianum—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 
Dryopteris Spinulosa—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Osmunda Cinnamomea—(Cinnamon Fern) in. 
Osmunda Claytoniana—({Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda alis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 in. 
Pteris Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginica—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 

1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 

5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


All orders promptly acknowledged: Postpaid. 
FREE CATALOG: Wildflowers, Ferns & Perennials. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKEFORD, ILLINOIS 





our 50th 
Anniver- 
sary com- 
plete catalog 
larger 


than in many 
years, 144 pages, with 
24 in color, brimming over 
with the newest, high quality 
and hard-to-find seeds, bulbs and 
plants—both from abroad and American 
produced, Many are from our own test- 
ing grounds, many introduced by us for 
time this year. Probably the 
most complete catalog in this country. 
Don’t miss your copy ! 


The Beautiful 
New Prize Rose 
“PEACE” 
Winner 1945 


All America 
Selections 









A lovely creamy white, flushed with 
ink, Double flowers on long stems. 
ng lasting and exquisitely fragrant. 

3 strong, dormant Plants, $7.50 


Write for your Free Catalog today 


Stimmé Waho 


132-138 Church St., Dept.Ho N.Y.8 | 


Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
earces: Plains, N.Y. Hempstead, L. I. ll 
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Ladies of the Night 


HERE are well over 350 varieties of 
night-blooming cacti, all differing in 
many vital points such as size, shape and 
colors of the plants, flowers and spines. 
These plants are distributed over a large 
part of the Western Hemisphere to which 
they are exclusive. The West Indies, Flor- 
ida and regions across the southern United 
States to California are natural homes for 
many of these widely diversified forms of 
fascinating plants. But most of them grow 
south of the border in Mexico and Central 
and South America. In Hawaii there is a 
much publicized species that is used for 
hedges and known in the realm of botany 
as Hylocereus undatus —- meaning forest 
cereus that is wavy. This plant is very com- 
monly met with in cultivation and like 
most night-bloomers will thrive well in 
most parts of the world under suitable con- 
ditions. However, it is native to the West 
Indies and some parts of South America 
and not Hawaii where it was probably 
introduced. 
There is a misleading notion that any 
night-blooming cactus is the queen of the 
night or the night-blooming cereus. 


The largest among them which is the 
Selenicerus macdonaldiz of Uruguay and 
Argentina may be truly calléd “‘the queen 
of the night.” We do not refer to the day- 
bloomers as day-blooming opuntias or 
day-blooming prickly pears. Cacti are 
simply day-blooming cacti, night-bloom- 
ing cacti or continuously blooming cacti. 
In any of these three categories there are 
hundreds of extremely variant species; each 
is tagged with a different botanical name. 
—R. C. Proctor. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sweet Woodruff 


UCH as I enjoy a neatly patterned 
herb garden, there is one of the herbs 
which I think looks happier when it is 
allowed its unrestricted freedom, unmind- 
ful of the fact that it has a culinary role to 
play. This is sweet woodruff, Asperula 
odorata, the special ingredient which is 
said to give May wine its distinctive flavor. 
As to the wine, I cannot speak with 
authority, but as to the May garden, or 
the garden in any Summer month, sweet 
woodruff adds much to mine. Given a 
space that it likes, it spreads prodigiously, 
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THE DAWN PLANT 


A Wonder of Nature 


“Cryptozoon proliferum” is a coralline 
alga. It represents the lowest and earliest 
form of plant life—600,000,000 years old. 
Now they are petrified into a crystalline 
limestone. 
Specimens for gardens, collections 
or museums and literature on these 
rare petrified plants are furnished 
and sold exclusively by: 
ROBERT R. RITCHIE 
Petrified Sea Gardens 
Saratoga Springs New York 

















NATURE’S FERTILIZER 


IS FREE OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 
50 Ib. $1.50 25 Ib. 80c 
F.O.B. Lakehurst, N. J. 
Product of 


GARDEN STATE 


DEHYDRATION Co. 
Box 318 Lakehurst, N. J. 
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2 U%euwROSES 


FROM CALIFORNIA 







Germain’s, growers of world re- 
nowned roses, present two “Roses 
of Tomorrow.” Hundreds of unso- 
licited testimonials from all parts 
of the United States acclaim them 
the finest varieties ever offered. 
Both were created and produced 
y Germain’s noted Hybridist. 


EST REGARDS (Pat. 652) Bril- 

iant cardinal red suffuses inside 

> of petals, deep yellow at base. Co 

» pery oversheen touches rose-shade 

of petals’ outer side. Extra large 
ci : all ny oer = fem highcentered, 

great petalage, 5 and 6 inches across.$2.00 each,postpaid. 


YOURS TRULY (Pat. 697) Amazes you with longer stems, 
bigger blooms, size and fragrance. Exceptionally double flow- 
ers, rich glowing rose pink with golden yellow base to petals. 
Inside of petals deep rose. Vigorous and well branched, as- 
suring large crops. Dark green foliage, flower buds long and 
pointed. Very free flowering. $2.00 each, postpaid. 

SPECIAL OFFER — One each of above $3.65 postpaid 

ROYAL ROBE VIOLETS 
Deep lustrous violet blue color. Fhe petals open flat like 
a graceful viola. Stems 8 to 9 inches are not unusual, 3 for 
$1.15, 10 for $3.50 postpaid. 
FREE ROSE BOOK 
Natural color. Gorgeous new California Roses, Giant Per- 
petual Flowering Carnations, New Long Stemmed Violets, 
Giant Double Daisies, new conservatory specimen plants, 
Bird of Paradise, Clivia—newest California Bulb Specialties. 
Choicest Flower Seeds. Write for FREE copy. 


(GERMAINS 


625 S. Hill Street, Dept. E-2 + Los Angeles 21, Calif, 










ONE CUSTOMER 


Another says, “Our GLAD 
bulbs produce large, beauti- 
ful blooms.” Many others 
write similar letters. 


Enjoy these 
beautiful 
GLADIOLUS 
this summer, too! 
25 Bulbs *1.50 
100 Bulbs *5.00 


Postpaid in U.S.A. 


Mew SPRING CATALOG ready. 


your bulbs 64 pages. 32 in color listing 
NOW! gladiolus, dahlias, flower and 
Guaranteed vegetable seeds and roses. 
BLOOMING _ Free with order—otherwise send 
SIZE 25c to cover handling costs! 


eines 


Box 1115H + SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Quality Nursery Stock 


Ask for our 1947 Catalog. 
West Newbury Massachusetts 
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but always so daintily that one never 
thinks of classing it with the “‘bad’’ spread- 
ers. The small white blossom is attractive 
but fleeting. The foliage is always a thing 
of beauty. 

Sweet woodruff is often listed as a shade 
lover, but I find that it does best where it 
has sun for some small part of the day. 
Apparently it prefers acid soil. At the edge 
of shrubbery my original planting has en- 
dured for years, but with no special en- 
thusiasm for life. When I transferred a bit 
one Spring to a semi-shady place near a 
white pine tree, in sandy soil well mixed 
with humus, it settled down happily to the 
pursuit of filling all the space within reach, 
and its reach is amazing. The fragile look- 
ing stems shoot out under the pine needles 
in all directions until soon there is a mat of 
fern-like green where once was only a 
single plant. Keeping it in check is no 
problem at all. One can stoop down and 
pull up a little handful for every visitor 
who admires it— no tool for digging 
needed —- and within a short time the 
robbed space will again be filled with the 
soft, feathery leaves of sweet woodruff. 

—DeEtte B. Jacobs. 
Morristown, N. J. 


A Dependable Scabiosa 


VERY lovely perennial which persists 
well among my flowers and which I 
do not see often listed is Scabiosa fischeri, 
which never fails each Summer to send out 
long-stemmed flowers of a rich blue-violet, 
quite an intense shade, which does not fade 
out under the strong sunlight to which it 
is exposed. 

The flowers are borne on long, stout, 
graceful stems, being over two inches 
across, They come into bloom during late 
July and continue until the last severe 
frosts. 

This species, which is rather new, is said 
to have come from Manchuria and Mon- 
golia, which would account for its depend- 
ability to take our extremes of tempera- 
ture. Although it is never protected or 
covered in Winter 4nd is in the hottest lo- 
cation it could possibly have in my garden, 
not especially well watered at that and in 
full sun all day long, it never fails to make 
its appearance in early Spring with its char- 
acteristic scabiosa foliage. 

All scabiosas, whether annual or peren- 
nial are of the most easy culture, and this is 
no exception to the rule. It was planted 
one early Spring in the soil of an open 
coldframe which stood at the southwest 
corner of the house near the foundation. 
The first year it simply made a good 
growth but did not bloom. From then on 
it has been a plant of great beauty, chiefly 
because of its shade of unusual blue or deep 
lavender. It is perfectly adaptable to the 
changeable climate of the Middle West and 
should be good elsewhere. It would do 
well either in the sunny border or in a 
rockery, providing it received full sun the 
greater part of the day. 


Luverne, Minn. —Mary Duncomb. 
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The American authority. Growing, latest 
culture, show and rating variety winners. 

A reference storehouse of valuable, inter- 
esting articles. Good pictures. 


1947 GLADIOLUS YEAR BOOK 
and 6 bimonthly 1947 Magazines 


You soon get a 240 page bound book—ac- 
knowledged International authority, best gladi- 
olus information—new material each year— 
profusely illustrated; six seasonal illustrated 
informative magazines follow: all with your 
$2.00 non-assessable membership. 


Join our 6000 members growing glads for fun 
and profit; learn from their experiences; dis- 
cover what varieties they rate highest. BOOK 
SELLS OUT EARLY EACH YEAR. 


SEND YOUR MEMBERSHIP NOW 


NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


* Secretary ° 
Box 2H, Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 











NEW SPRING 1947 


ROSE 4. 


S AND PERENNIAL 









lintel p,: 
ET this valuable gardener’s aid! & 
Shows — in natural color — scores of 39° "% 
the newest and most popular roses, 
delphiniums, ’mums, phlox, lilacs, etc., all 
Guaranteed To Live And Bloom 
Big 48-page Catalog also offers mag- 
nificent new roses, custom-bred for 
you, for Spring planting; early 
bloom. Supply limited; mail coupon 
TODAY to Jackson & Perkins Co., 
704 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK. 


7 — Jackson & Perkins Co. ~_ 


704 Rose Lane, Newark, Nae TORK 
Send me FREE, your New er le | 
ANS 
NAME... QA 
° | 
ADDRESS.. re + 
| ...............9 1 ERLII a | 





Our New 1947 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
also the 


FINEST BORDER PERENNIALS 
Hardy in This Cold Country 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 














A new perennial 
for summer flowers 


SHELL PINK PLATYCODON 


is a NEW Balloonflower that adds an 
interesting color to the none too abundant 
group of hardy plants flowering in July 
and August and is equally dependable as 
the more familiar Blue and White Balloon- 
flowers. 


The plants we offer have already flow- 
ered and can be depended upon to bloom 
next summer. 


Order today for spring planting. 


3 for $2.00, or 10 for $5.00 
postpaid 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, INC. 
947 Adams Street 


North Abington Massachusetts 











ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 


GRO-QUICK 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 3@ HOURS” 

“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


These enthusiastic reposts from 
users tell what GRO-QUICK 
SOIL HEATING CAB will 
do for you. Send today for testimonials and 
free, new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
—cold frames—unheated greenhouses—plant 
benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground. Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with _ $5 35 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq.ft..... 
SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with $6 48 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft....¥¥* 
immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru dealer. 

GRO-QUICK, 358 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 


















SEEDS 


Selected seeds of choice 
Alpine and Rock Plants 


Write for list to 
MRS. WM. S. CREIGHTON 
Tar Island, Rockport Ontario, Canada 





Where a Garden Grows 
A prize song dedicated to 
garden clubs everywhere 
35¢ postpaid 


HORTICULTURE 
800 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 








Spring Bulb Temperatures 


HEN forcing bulbs for early bloom 

there is a natural tendency to want 
to hurry them, to give them more heat than 
is good for them. This is particularly so 
when the plants are almost ready to bloom. 
At that time a reduced temperature not 
only results in better flowers but they last 
much longer. 

Darwin tulips, for instance, are best 
started into growth at 48 to 50 degrees 
which may be gradually increased to 70 or 
more. However, when the buds begin to 
show color the temperature should be 
dropped back to about 60 degrees. 

Daffodils such as King Alfred should be 
started still cooler. Forty to 45 degrees is 
best. Then it may be gradually increased 
to 68 or 70 degrees until the blooms are 
almost ready, at which time it is better 
dropped back to 65 degrees or less, if that 
is possible. 

Hyacinths take a little more heat to 
draw them up. A temperature of 50 to 55 
degrees is not too warm at the start and 
may be gradually increased to 70 or 75 
degrees but, here again, the flowers last 
longer if they are opened at a cooler tem- 
perature. 

Even when in full bloom a lower tem- 
perature is helpful in prolonging the life 
of the flowers. Night temperatures can 
safely drop back 10 to 15 degrees. In fact, 
if they do not, it is often beneficial to put 
the plants in a cooler room for the night. 
In any case, the added pleasure is well 
worth the little extra work. 


Houston Memorial Park 


HE Men's Garden Club of Houston is 

sponsoring a botanical garden and ar- 
boretum chartered by the State of Texas. 
The plan is to ask the city to designate 
Memorial Park of some 1600 acres for the 
purpose. This park is a combination of flat 
ground, rolling terrain, small spring-fed 
creeks and has a vast wealth of natural 
material in native trees and shrubs. It is in 
the city limits not more than 15 or 20 
minutes drive from downtown Houston 
and apparently has all the makings of an 
excellent arboretum. 


This season, grow something new and incom- 
parably beautiful — in window boxes, pots, and 
shady garden areas. . Exquisite satin-textured 
blooms to amaze and delight you from June to 
frost. Giant size —up to 7°’ across — fully 
double, Camellia strain. Balanced mixture of 6 
glorious colors: Apricot, Rose, BULBS 
Yellow, Crimson, White, Salmon $ 00 
‘—to make “Shady Spots” glow! 4 FOR 1 
Guaranteed to bloom this season. 
Expert booklet on Begonia Culture 8 for $1.85 
with every shipment. 16 for $3.50 
Order by mail—POSTPAID 
Breck's big 1947 Garden Book — Catalog, in full 
color— mail 9¢ (stamps) for postage, handling. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 





32 BRECK BLDG. 





13 RE ®t K’ BOSTON 9, MASS. 




















We offer you your choice from the 
largest and finest stock in the world: 
all grown on own roots, true to type, 


Brand’s Early Blooming 
Hardy CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our stock of these hardy early-blooming chrysan- 
themums comprises the very best of the very latest 
Minnesota and Chicago University strains, as well 
as new English varieties and some from Eastern 
specialists. See our catalog for special selections at 
prices that will please you. 


BRAND’S FAMOUS FRENCH LILACS 


BEAUTIFUL 
hardy and dependable. The high- COLORED 
grade quality of Brand lilac roots CATALOG 


guarantees complete satisfaction. 
Gorgeous Peonies, Iris; Other Plants, F ruits, Ornamentals, etc. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minnesota 








ON REQUEST 











BRIGHT STAR 


New Super-Hardy Rudbeckia 
1947 Introduction 
of Sunny Border, Inc. 

This amazing, versatile perennial will 
thrive, and feel at home, in the frigid 
north, the sunny south, the prairie 
states, and along our coasts. From June 
until heavy frost, it is literaily covered 
with scintillating, coral-crimson flow- 
ers, on sturdy 2-foot stems. Lovely in 
bouquets, and just the thing for a 
bright spot in your garden. 


$1.00 each 3 for $2.75 














Our 1947 Spring catalog shows this 
novelty in full color, and lists one of 
the finest collections of hardy plants in 
New England. 

Send for your copy today. 


SUNNY BORDER, INC. 


Kensington Dept.B Connecticut 




















VATE 


Gardening Illustrated 


265 FLOWERS IN FULL COLOR 

More than 2500 new varieties and old favorites are 
listed in this beautiful catalog—roses, dahlias, 
gladioli, annuals, perennials—265 in full color! 

Vegetables, too, of the luxury quality which only 
home gardeners can enjoy, are offered in this annual, 
which is packed with information invaluable to ama- 
teurs. It tells how to grow everything listed, and all 
about the new weed killers, insecticides, fertilizers 
and post-war tools and gadgets. FREE on request. 
SPECIAL FOR 1947. Rated by many 
the most beautiful of cut flowers, the 
gold-veined Salpiglossis can be grown in 
any garden by the simple culture included 
with this offer. Packet of seed including 
all colors sent with catalog for 10c. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 412 
10 W. Randolph, Chicago 1 * 47 Barclay, N.Y.C. 7 
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REGAL-LILIES 
America’s Favorite Lily 


Enormous white trum- 
pets tinged rose on wut- 
side with golden throat 
and yellow anthers. Very 
fragrant, exceptionally 
hardy and easy-to-grow. 
Established plants pro- 
duce 15 to 20 flowers on 
stems 3 to 5 ft. high. 
Bloom in June and July. 
Successtully grown all 
over U.S. 

BLOOMING SIZE 

BULBS 

3 for ONLY $1.00 

12 for ONLY $3.50 

MAMMOTH BULBS 

ONLY 75¢ each 

12 for ONLY $8.50 
All orders postpatd within 400 miles of N.Y.C. 
FREE SPRING CATALOG, illustrating many 
varieties of hardy perennials, gladiolus, lilies, 


small fruits, vegetable and flower seeds, etc. 
Write for your copy today. 








Established 1889 America’s Largest Florist 
158 East 57th St. New York 22, N. Y. 


DEPT. 











Special 
BULB OFFER 


3 Imported Peony Roots, Choicest 


is Sire i eeices sien $2.50 

5 = Lilium Henryi, tall yellow . 2.50 
10 4 Tuberous Rooted Begonias. 2.50 
10 “Lilium Regale, large white. 2.50 
6 Choicest Mixed Dahlia Roots ....... 2.50 
18 @ Tuberoses, single white ... 2.50 
15 7 Canna Roots, all colors .... 2.50 
30 = Gladiolus Bulbs, mixed ... 2.50 


All orders sent postpaid. 
Send for complete catalogues. 


MONARCH BULB CO. 


KALAMAZOO P.O. Box 963 MICHIGAN 














Climbing Rese 
BLAZE 


(Pat. No. 10) 


Scarlet-crimson clusters of 
2-3 inch cup-shaped flowers 
make a gorgeous show for 
weeks in June. Color holds 





Each $1.50 postpaid. 
Send for color CATA- well. Quite hardy, vigorous 


LOGS listing ROSE and 
NURSERY STOCK. 


< F ; 
RICH & SONS (#46) NURSERY 


DEPT. H, HILLSBORO, OREGON 


climber. 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 











February 1, 1947 





Dormant Spray 


ATE Winter is the time to attack the 
invisible enemies of shade trees. Tent 
caterpillars, cankerworms and elm leaf 
beetles are spectacular. They are large 
enough to be seen but the little pests, scale 
insects, aphids, red spiders, gall insects, 
mites and thrips, cause as much or more 
damage in the long run. The effects of their 
attack, however, are usually not visible 
until after the damage has been done. 
Although these insects and their eggs 
are often not visible they are on the twigs 
right now, hiding in the crevices of buds 
or in the bark of the trees. However, a 
dormant spray of miscible oil or lime sulfur 
this Winter will kill the eggs before they 
have a chance to hatch. 
Among these pests which can be con- 
trolled by a dormant spray are the follow- 
ing listed according to their hosts: 
Ash—oyster shell scale, red mite and the mite 
which causes the ash-flower to gall 
Catalpa—mealybugs 
Euonymus—euonymus scale 
Fruit trees—European red mite, San Jose scale 
and oyster shell scale 

Linden—aphids, red spider and oyster shell 
scale 

a maple—aphids and Japanese maple 
scale 

Soft maple—terrapin, Japanese maple and cot- 
tony scales 

Oak—golden oak scale, obscure scale and red 
spider 

Poplar—terrapin scale 

Tulip tree—tulip tree scale 

Willow—oyster shell and scurfy scales. 


—Dr. S. W. Bromley. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Fertilizing Lawns 


HERE are two schools of thought in 

this country regarding the feeding of 
lawns. One group maintains that the lawn 
should be fed as early as possible. In fact, 
it is suggested that a complete plant food 
be spread over it at the rate of four pounds 
per hundred square feet and that the Spring 
rains and thaws will work the material 
down to the roots. 

In other words, it is believed that the 
fertilizer can even be scattered upon a late 
snow. In this way it will get down where 
the roots are and be ready for use as soon 
as they want it. For such early use, of 
course, only a chemical fertilizer can be 
used, since organic ones need the activity 
of soil organisms to make them available. 

The other school of thought, however, 
feels that such fertilizing is much too early. 
These people—and they seem to be the 
larger group—believe that when applied 
too early the fertilizer is likely to run off 
with the water before it soaks in. 

Also, in light soils the food elements are 
likely to leach through before the grass 
roots are ready to use them. They advocate 
applying the fertilizer just as the grass is 
beginning to show signs of activity—that 
earlier doses might also give the grass a case 
of “‘indigestion.”’ 

—Hawthorne Brown. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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“PROTECTOWIRE” 


warns you before \y\% 
fire gains headway. 
Inconspicuous, in-/ é 
expensive, easy Sis? 

to install. , a, Sf al 
Write Dept.Bio // “+ ' 


for literature. 
The Protectowire Co. 


\ HANOVER, MASS. 


TRADE MARK 


. 









Just the SNAPS you've 
been looking for, in glow- 
ing autumn shades for 
stunning show in your 
garden—and beauties for 
cutting, too. Sturdy 18-in. 
flower spikes, bloom all 
summer, and where the 
winters are mild, they'll 
bloom the second year. 


Send for CATALOG of 
finest California Flower 
Seeds, Spring Bulbs, 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias. 
Many color illustrations. 


© 
nallawells 
FLOWER SEED SPECIALISTS 40 YEARS 
256D, Market Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 


HALLAWELL’S 
Autumn 
Pkt. S0¢, 3 phts.¢1.25 




















YOUR GARDEN & YOU 
@ The time-tested, garden- 
tested effective insecticide. 
Recommended by garden 
experts everywhere. SAFE 
and non-poisonous. Eco- 
nomical . . . a 35c bottle 
makes up to six gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


A NON-POISONOUS 











HERB PLANTS 


English and French Thyme 
Dried Pure Herbs 
PLUCK HILL HERB FARM 
P.O. Box 486 + Torrington, Conn. 
Plant List Free 














Flower Fugitives 


LOWERS, like children, often run 

away. After all, this is not surprising 
when one remembers that many of our 
choicest flower plants grow wild in other 
sections of the world. 

To make a successful getaway when 








FLOWER 
INSURANCE 


Extra days of 


LOVELINESS 
for those costly 


HOT HOUSE BLOOMS 


when you use : : ; 

L mr PEPS growing far from their native home they DISCS + SEEDS + CULTIVATES 
FLO c h diti ideall ited to thei FERTILIZES * SPRAYS * HAULS 
Dotals Glew with coles, teovel must have conditions ideally suited to their 
stay crisply green, as stems needs. To illustrate this: Some years ago The Gravely ALONE 
eager Tink up refreshing, . . ° ° 
neuibiad FLOWER-PEP solution. Water stays roots of pink astilbe (spirea) amidst the solves every major up- 
aaa fe scour Just dopa FLOWERPEP tablet | | litter from a farm flower bed were dumped keep problem of the 
in the vase. Churches, hospitals, aw ry aa by the roadside on the edge of a cattail country home or 
are enthusiastic users. And the exquisite flower : : H i farm, 
print box makes it a lovely bridge or club prize. marsh. Here it found the moisture it ee 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE needed and grew luxuriantly, spreading Write for 
SEND $1.00 NOW for Box of 50 or out into a large bed. Every year when it eT 
$3.00 for LARGE BOX of 200 Postpaid bloomed its feathery pink plumes were a GRAVELY 
j i j T. CO. 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED joy to behold, twice as large as those in moron Pow a curt. 


the neighboring gardens. Sad to say so 
many passersby dug roots to carry home 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 














Dept. H-27 Needham 92, Mass. that it was almost spoiled. 
Often you see large patches of day lilies 
blooming near the ruins of an old farm- 
E. A. MC ILHENNY house where somebody planted them years 
Grower of ago. In one spot they somehow got a foot- 
“Plants for the South” hold near an open ditch in a farm field and 
Specialist in marched gaily along its bank making a 
Azaleas, Camellias, Bamboo and beautiful splash of color in mid-Summer. Lier 
Landscape Plants Canterbury bells from a formal garden oe 4 


NOW READY: Gransittions of Rare | | began to spring up in an adjacent hay field, rimroses 
MONOGRAPH OF THE GENUS probably from seed carried by the wind. 


Here they bloomed with none of the cod- 
CAMELLIA ' y POLYANTHUS 
by the Abbe Berlese dling we usually deem necessary. Many : 
a é - ‘ of colossal size. 
AND visitors thought it quite a sight to see the 





NOUVELLE ICONOGRAPHIE stalks of nodding bells among the hay, but Hardy early blooms, mr 


tall stems, lush foliage, 








DES CAMELLIAS an English-born clergyman refused to be shah. stele, Suiliny Oe acai: teagan pean, 
by Verschaffelt impressed, remarking he had seen many rose and violet tones, as well as the brighter yellow, 
PRICE: If both Berlese & Verschaffelt growing wild in England. orange-copper and tile shades: mixed colors, 
books taken eecesecsceecs $6.50 postpaid Surplus sweet rocket roots dumped on pkt. $1.00. 
If taken singly ........... $3.50 postpaid h safe hh ar ; ' 
My new camellia catalog for the the rubbis eap grew and soon stole down Complete planting instructions with each order. 
r a ine diene kp : 
adel reais Wives torts oie? a long fence row furnishing a paradise for Write for illustrated list 
bees and butterflies and the makings for of other primula seed. 
E. A. MC ILHENNY iiececed ia [a P 
Avery Island Louisiana OT Sree re: ne eee ae eae ( i) Cl ‘k Growers of finer 
same location throve even better than in CULlAIRES Pansy and Primrose Seed 





the flower garden. Box 440-H - CLACKAMAS, OREGON 


eenneniaiies: tinh Single hollyhocks, too, are not averse 
’ Y WAY to finding a new home and are worthy of a 

to get BIGGER & BETTEK little help in traveling. A few ripe seeds MAPLE TREES 20 
FLOWERS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES! scattered in front of an unsightly building | Hardy sugar Maple shade trees, 6- 35 


12’. Sent postpaid at planting time. 






















































Let us send you FREE details of marveious or fence will soon screen it ve rettil i 
way to make your soils more productive. Our d d 1 ° a: P y pe vl Ai gg ee 
method is ao old as the universe, but it's new and need no replanting or care if left un- . 
to most gardeners. Prepare your soils NOW i 
for the coming season. Use SOILSERVICE disturbed. : AR B OR VITAE 20 
Humus and Organic Soil Conditioners and the —Ada B. Turner. FOR 
soilbuilding Earthworm. Get the facts FREE! Wayne, N. Y For Hedges or specimen trees. 5-year- 
(3c stamp appreciated)—or order from ad: yne, IN. I. old, 6-12". Sent postpaid at ey ? 
EARTHWORM CULTURES (3 Containers time. Folder on Forest, Xmas Trees, le: 
$2.50 Prepaid Ornamentals, FREE. Address below. a 
100m, OEM IOHEEATE BOGE 
os n pgtaeagen STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
SOILSERVICE Po. Box 124-H 
: WwW 14 million trees a year. 
DORCHESTER CENTER 24, MASSACHUSETTS Blueberry. poses and Asparagus in all Write for special Xmas tree punt. ee 
popular varieties. ing stock, price list. 
A free catalogue full of facts. No fakes. M U Ss S E R FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penn? 
anti ty _s aoe H. D. RICHARDSON & CO. 
WILLARDS Box 12 MARYLAND 
Write today for your | - Perennial Aristocrats” 
D R b . R 7 S free copy of this well- { 
illustrated 100-page Handsomely Illustrated Booklet FREE 
1 9 47 book full of valuable Featuring — Send today 
planting information. ¢ 
: @ MINIATURE ROSES for 
C A R D F N A _— to successful ¢ H A R D ¥ A Ss T E R S @ BORDER PERENNIALS BOOKLET 
gardening, offering Chr 
: : ysanthemums, Delphiniums, Hardy Phlo RDEN PLANT! No. 11 
Dreer’s Quality Seeds, Primroses, and other Rare Perennials and . — ¥ " 
R 0 0 K Bulbs, and Garden ¢ Rock Garden Plants “The Best of the Old—The Pick of the New” 
Supplies. Free Catalogue . 
free HENRY A. DREER, Inc N. A. HALLAUER Saxton & wilson 
t: _ SOO Rae | R2, Webster New York Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON of 
ae Ape ape maplewood, oregon prorat rive 











HARDY PLANTS 
- 
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AMAZING NEW TRAP 


CATCHES ALL KINDS OF ANIMALS. 
CAN'T HARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS OR POULTRY 





Amazing all metal galvanized “‘Havahart” traps 
beat snap traps all hollow for farm and estate 
use. Your good dog can’t lose a toe in these 
traps and it’s easy to return the neighbor’s cat 
or turn your own loose unhurt. 

This trap works like the old box trap except it 
opens at both ends so the animals can see all 
the way through and get a feeling of confidence. 


No springs to break. Some have given continuous 
service for over ten years. 

A trap set continuously near the chicken coop 
will pay for itself very quickly. 


Send card today for illustrated price list. 
HAVAHART, 412 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 









Vivid Exotic 
TIGRIDIA 
for your Garden’ This sample 


offering of the 

iginal Plant- 
The Shellflower of Mexico 97'4inaly oun 
with its trinity of brilliant 
petals, in a variety of colors 
will delight you. 


6 large bulbs 90¢ 


is only an in- 
dication of 
the choice se- 
lectionsin our 


monthly 
GLADIOLI OF QUALITY mailings. 
Choice corms of standard May we add 


varieties grown in the North- your name to 
west. Disease free and especi- our list? 


ally hardy. See our list for » NO DUES « 

varieties. NO 
MINIMUM 
PURCHASE 


» eee pope 
Chu 62% NI America Garden Club 
1026-H, Joseph Vance Bldg., Seattle 1, Wn. 





AMARYLLIS 


Giant American Hybrids 


Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. Easily grown in 
the house and a splendid plant 
for the window garden. Mixed 
colors only. 


Mammoth Bulbs 


$1.25 each 3 for $3.45 
$13.50 dozen 


Cultural directions with 
every order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 
Over 300 Varieties—Including the Newest 
Write for catalog 
PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 
VAN Der Bom, Proprietor 
3307 N. * Willisus Avenue, Portland 12, Ore. 
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THE NEW CATALOGUES 


In addition to a general line of vegetable 
and flower seeds the catalogue of Joseph 
Breck & Sons, 85 State St., Boston, features 
Cherry Ripe snapdragon, tuberous be- 
gonias, and such vegetables as Mason’s 
Midget corn and Butternut squash. 


The Ackerman Nurseries, Bridgman, 
Mich., are making a catalogue feature of 
thornless Latham Red raspberry. In addi- 
tion to other new and standard fruits, 
Ackerman’s catalogue lists a general as- 
sortment of fruit and flower garden plants. 


Allen’s Nurseries and Seed House, Ge- 
neva, Ohio, has issued a catalogue which 
includes hardy woody plants, flower gar- 
den plants and vegetable seeds. Nectarine 
and mulberry trees are listed. 


As usual the Burgess Seed and Plant Co., 
Galesburg, Mich., has published a cata- 
logue which includes many of the odd vege- 
tables such as yard long beans, artichokes, 
serpent cucumbers and other hard to find 
oddities. In addition, all the standard vege- 
table and flower seeds are offered as well 
as bulb and house plants. 


The price list of Pellett Gardens, Atlan- 
tic, Iowa, is of particular interest because 
it is confined to offerings of honey plants 
to be set for bee pasturage. Its outstanding 
novelty is Trifolium ambiguum which is a 
truly remarkable clover both for bees and 
for soil coverage. 


The catalogue of Armstrong Nurseries, 
Ontario, Cal., is so complete and so well 
illustrated as to be of particular interest to 
West Coast gardeners. 


The catalogue of Robert Buist Company, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., features the Valiant 
tomato which is said to be of the Marglobe 
type but earlier in fruiting. 


In addition to listing the most modern 
in rose varieties, the catalogue of Jacksen 
& Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., features per- 
ennial plants such as Dicentra formosa, 
Sweetheart, Helleborus niger altifolius and 
the viola Yellow Vixen. This same cata- 
logue also contains offerings of the better 
varieties of outdoor chrysanthemums. 


The catalogue of Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
Chicago 6, IIl., lists a number of new vege- 
tables particularly four long season let- 
tuces including the new Bronze Beauty, 
and a tomato called Giant Tree. In addi- 
tion to a very complete line of vegetable 
and annual flowers such odd items as the 
seeds of Strawberry pop corn and Baron 
Solmacher strawberry are offered. 


The catalogue of Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 
Philadelphia 23, Pa., features large-flower- 
ing scabiosas in variety, as well as double 
sweet-scented nasturtiums. 


The new catalogue of W. Atlee Burpee 
Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa., features new va- 
rieties of marigolds, petunias and snap- 
dragons. Burpee’s are also offering hybrid 
seed of tomatoes, cucumbers and eggplants. 


The Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flowerfield, 
N. Y., has issued a very attractive cata- 
logue featuring well selected annual 
flower seeds notable among which are wilt- 
resistant asters and Spencer sweet peas. 


The Smith Gardens, Lewiston, Idaho, 
has issued a price list which contains an 
amazingly large number of named vari- 
eties of the English chrysanthemum which 
is now so popular. 


The catalogue of Landreth Seed Co., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., offers seed of an un- 
usual number of tomato varieties, some of 
which are probably not listed elsewhere. 
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HARDY 
PHLOX 


One-year, strong, 
field-grown plants 


3 for $1.10; 
6 for $1.80 ppd. 


American Beauty. Deep pink; large. 
Bright Eyes. Lavender-pink with crimson- 
centered florets. 
H. Koehl. Tall; large, deep red flowers. 
Miss Lingard. Large panicles of white 
flowers; tall. Very early. Pot plants only. 
Starlight. Violet shading to lilac, with white, 
star-shaped center. 
Thor. Deep salmon-pink with carmine-pink 
shadings; tall. 
SPECIAL HORTICULTURE OFFER 
18 plants (3 of each) $4.50 ppd. 
36 plants (6 of each) $8.75 ppd. 


FREE: Send today for our new folder in color 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 


Waldron Box 2 Indiana 





or) 


Stars for Your Garden 


DR. STOUT'S DAYLILIES * 


Stout Hybrids in new types and 
new colors deserve a star place 
in your garden. Winterproof, 
drought-preof, neglect-proof, no 
insect or disease bothers! 


Write for FREE catalog. 








Zz FARR Macaw 


BETTER PLANTS 4y FARA 





BOX 427A WEISER PARK, PENNA, 





FRUIT TREES 
BERRIES 
ROSES AND SHRUBS 


Kellys 


Choice, sturdy, upland grown stock that will 
make rapid growth and bear plenty of fruit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and 


\ SHRUBS ore noted for their vigor. Write for 


our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. It’s FREE. 
Free Planting Guide with each B® 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- [ai@saiazel | 
FACTION. FREE 


CATaic 
Our 67th Year ‘OG 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 


62 Maple St. Dansville, N. Y. 
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Box M 





GRAPES 


Grow the better new ones. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


Golden 
Muscat with 1%-2 lb. clusters. New’ 
Buffalo best of all blue grapes. 23 
other new and popular kinds. Also 
Chinese chestnuts, Dwarf apples, 
fruit trees, berries, blueberries. 
Write now for MILLER’S FREE 
GRAPE BOOK AND NURSERY GUIDE. 32 
pages, Illustrated, full of valuable information. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 














SPRING 


FLOWER 
SHOW 


MARCH 21-25 (Inclusive) 


Radio Center Auditorium 
555 Asylum Ave. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Sponsored by 


Che Hartford Times 


and the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society 








Pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25 
1/16 oz. $2.00 
« Send today for ew 
FREE: Pansy Booklet, om 2 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 327A > BRISTOL, PENNA. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





TETRAPLOID SNAPDERAGONS—Biggest flowers, 
rich colors. To be sure, order plants now. Husky, 
weather hardened, twice transplanted, 80¢ doz. 
prepaid; 50 or more express collect, 5¢ each. May 
or June delivery. Ward, tsman, Hillsdale, 





FRESH PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUM SEED. 

Royal violet, lav-pink, blue, white, mixed. Pkt. 

50¢, 500 seeds $1.25. ORIENTAL POPPIES— 

prea Bangg from 3” pots—Pink, Scarlet, OCrim- 

—, se, 50¢, or 1 of each $1.75 prepaid. Ward, 
tsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 





FLOWER MAGAZINE—Small, interesting, gar- 
dening, wild flowers; 50 cents, year; sample, dime. 
Garden Gleanings, Boring 2, Oregon. 





WANTED TO BUY: At once, large or small green- 
house to be dismantled and moved. Please send 
price and all information to: The Sckipano Nursery 
Company, Warren, Pa. 





DELPHINIUM SEEDS: World’s finest strain. 
Price list on request. 8 Delphinium and 
Columbine Gardens, Canby, Oragen. 





HEMEROCSs. UIS: Linda, Patricia, Bagdad, each 
75¢. Dr. Stout, Dominion, each $3. Sphagnum 
moss 85¢ peck. List free. Orawford Gardens, 
Salina, Kansas. 





Fancy-leaved CALADIUM tubers in named vari- 
eties, $5 doz., $40 per 100. Send for Lists on 
Caladiums and Exotic House Plants. Julius Roehrs 
Co., Rutherford, N. J. 





SCENTED-LEAF GERANIUMS, Five different 
ew ye $1.50; Five different "foliage begonias 
$1.50; Five different floweri ng begonias $1.50. 
Many "unusual plants. Send stamp for list. Hav’a- 
look Gardens, Fewlerville, Mich 





PRIMROSE SEED—Fine strain polyanthus. Large 
blooms, choice blend of colors. Plant now. Gen- 
erous packet 4 Directions, Harper Viola Gardens, 
Warren, 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





SPECIAL OFFERS of Superb Varieties of ha 
olus! All bulbs are of large size. Shipped b Bs 
aid express anywhere in United States. 
RIBBON COLLECTION: 3 Crinklecream, 3 Lea 
ing Lady, 3 Golden State, 3 Red age 8 Van 
1 Silver Wings, 1 Miss Wisconsin, 1 Spotl ht 
F a bulbs, each variety labeled, for $10. 
Lowan conte value ut 95). POP PULAR OUT. 
ON: 25 Stoplight, 25 White 
oie. 25 me Wi William, 25 Ethel OCave-Oole. One 
hundred bulbs, each variety labeled, for $8.50 
(Catalo Be $11.00). RECENT INTRODUC- 
TION LEOTION: 1 Summer Gal, 1 Bengasi, 
1 Oriontel 1 Pearl, 1 Silver Wings. Four bulbs, each 
labeled, for $15.00 (Catalogue value $18.00). The 
three collections for $32.00. These offers expire 
March 1, 1947. Bulbs are plump, high crowned, 
and are frst year bulbs from bu lets. Wholesale. 
Retail. Send for our complete listing of top-quality 
bulbs and bulblets! Lasch Bulb Farm, 2210 Elm 
St., New Albany, Indiana. 


ZEPHYRANTHES ROSBA, Z. citrina, rare species, 
20¢ each, $2 per doz.; Z. insularum, new white, $1 
each; hybrid Amaryllis, mixed colors, 50¢ each, 
6 for $2.50; Gloriosa Rothschildiana, 50¢ and $1; 
Fancy-Leaved Oaladiums, named vars., 35¢ each, 
$8.50 per doz.; Richardia Elliottiana, yellow calla, 
85¢ each, $3.50 per doz.; Achimenes, Mauve _ ~~ 
6 for $2. All post free. 

mont Gardens, Winter Park, Fla. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—50 better greenhouse va- 
rieties, large type or pompom. Well-rooted sturdy 
plants. Your choice 25¢ each. (Special, 100 plants 
10 each 10 different varieties our selection, $10.) 
Order at once. We will ship at planting ime. Don 
Wood Florist, 1317 BE. Washington St., E. Peoria, 


GLORIOSA Rothschildiana lilies, gorgeous, exotic, 
flaming crimson and gold, long lasting corsage 
uality. Grown indoors or outside. Ten to 20 large 
owers per tuber. Plant very decorative for Win- 
ter indoors. Four he Rapes for $2.00, postpaid. 
Charmaine Gardens, Florida. 


IMPORTED SEED, Delphinium Species—Black- 
more & Langdon and other leading Hybridizers at 
home and abroad. Seed and plants of several spe- 
cies, many varieties. 1947 Sptoneane. 8 

Flower Grower, 1049 Eastland Ave., Akron 6, 

















HERB SEED—tTall purple basil. Send stam 
envelope and 15 cents coin per packet. 
Jonathan Jones, 23 E. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 








HELENE BOLL 


offers these fascinating lectures with 
Kodachrome slides of the gardens of 
famous people. 


“Color Composition and Design of 
Gardens” 


“Spiritual Values of a Garden” 
“Suggestions for Your Garden” 


Individual Instruction in 
Flower Arrangements 


271 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








Ken. 9239 
Growers of 
BEARDED IRIS IN 
MODERN VARIETIES 
Send for Complete Catalog 


WESTERN IRIS GARDENS 
680 Chestnut Drive Eugene, Oregon 











MAYFAIR NURSERIES’ 


New catalogue offers a long and 
interesting list of 
CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 
Send for your free copy today 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
93 Highland Avenue Bergenfield, N. J. 











BULBS: Orinum erubescens, C. campanulatum, 
12-16in. circum., 75¢ prepaid, $45 per O. Twin- 
okes, Dixie, Ga. 





HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Any 
five prepaid $1.50. Autumn Lights; Avalanche; 
Heatherbloom; Harbor Lights; Goblin; Red Vel- 
vet; September Bronze; e Chief; Dubonnet; 
Judith Anderson. Send stamp for list. Hav’alook 
Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 





RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, Canadian Hem- 
lock, Flame Azalea and Cornus Dogwood. 2-3 ft. 
5 for $2.00; 10 for $3.50; 25 for $8.00; 100 for 
$30.00. 3-4 ft. 5 for $3.00; 10 for $5.50; 25 for 
$12.00; 100 for $42.00. Appalachian Evergreen 
Co., Doeville, Tennessee. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—State Home for Girls, a Supervisor, 
preferably female, . + 4 gardening and greenhouse 
pings Apply Mrs. B. Johnson, Box 233, Tren- 

n. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


CARETAKER, excellent references, greenhouse, 
garden, flowers and maintenance. Would like cot- 
tage available. Write Box 22, Lincoln, Mass. or 
Tel. Lincoln 0163-J. 








IF YOU had a qualified Estate and Farm Supt., 
would go a long way to solve your problems. Let's 
-_ it over. x 77, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 
15, 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, college graduate, sev- 
eral years’ experience. Permanent. Married. Louis 
Belgrade, 51 Geer Ave., Norwich, Conn. 





GARDENER. Experienced in horticulture, land- 
scaping, shrubs, roses, evergreens. Apple, pear 
tree pruning. Transplanting of trees and tree 
surgery. Wm. G. Elliott, Registered Arborist, 
2 Grove St., Milford, N. H. Tel. 360. 
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EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.” Thomas 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 


AQUILEGIA JONESII, rarest of Columbines, with 
800 other timberline alpines and western wild 
flowers in free list. A card today brings your geese 

time garden nearer. Frank H. Rose, 1020 lar 
8t., Missoula, Montana. 


VAN TUBERGEN’S famous Holland-grown bulbs 

for spring. Buy from originators. Many rare and 

unusual varieties of achimenes, begonias, crinums, 

esneriads, oxalis, etc. Write for spring list. The 
es, Importers, Lockport 2, New Yi York. 


ACHIMENESE BULBS—Red, White, Pink, Blue, 

Violet, Mag egy = Thousands of blooms 6 months. 

12, $1. Rare Oxalis Bulbs—Red, Rose, White, 

Purple Yellow Mixture—dwarf. 12, $1.10. Lula 
, Hazlehurst, Mississippi. 


SIX NAMED, all different, large Dahlias. Nothing 
under 75 cents catalog value. Bix Six for $2.25. 
Selected Dahlia Seed. ahlia Gardens (form- 
erly Emmons), 392-H North Washington Ave., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


RAT DESTROYER! RED SQUILL — Eliminates 
rats without danger to man or domestic animals. 
U. 8. approved. 2 oz. pkg. makes 1% Ib. bait. Pay 
postman $1 on delivery. Write Fred M. Pashall, 
Box 1424, New Haven, Conn. 




















HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Send for our 
catalogue featuring the wonderful Early English 
Chrysanthemums that are taking the country by 
storm. Smith Gardens, Lewiston, Idaho. 


CANNAS: President, Red Humbert, Pennsylvania, 
Yellow Humbert, Allemania, Hungaria, Apricot 
Glow. Heavy field- rete 2-5 tne <4 roots. $10 per C. 
$65 per M. Twinokes, D 








DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. 
Free folder on seeds and plants. Offerman Del- 
phinium Gardens, 4709 . Stevens, Seattle 6, 
Washington. 





WILD FPLOWEBS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylv: 4 





WATER LILIES, 2 Different $1, 5 Different $2.50. 
Beautify that lake. 100 lilies, 5 varieties, $40. 
Prices F.0.B. B. Blackman, Stover, Mo. 


HORTICULTORE 






























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 








THE SEVENTY-SIXTH | 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


Mechanics Building 
Boston, Mass. 





March 10 to 15 inclusive 





BETTER LIVING THROUGH 
BETTER GARDENING 


A show with all the old time beauty 
and glamour plus added inspiration 
| reflecting the new place that garden- 
ing is taking in the daily life of 
America. 


Monday, March 10— 
1:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 


All other days— 
10:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 








Admission $1.00 plus 20c Tax 

















[A NEW GARDENING THRILL 
AWAITS YOU 


ROBSON 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Our new 48 page 1947 “Farm and Garden 
Seed Annual,” beautifully illustrated, éon- 
tains many pages of comprehensive in-+ 
formation on flower seeds. With this book, 
even the most inexperienced amateur can 
easily grow gorjeous flowers. Special 
groupings of varieties fo specific purposes 
— such as borders; hage:., 

bouquets, mass effects —* |/ REwakaan) 
is only one feature of this’ Ff : 
“annual” you are sure to. 
want. It is much more 
than a seed “catalog.” 
Write today for your free 


~" ROBSON =; 


Box 132 Hall, N. Y. 





















ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The very finest of all outdoor themums. 
Very early. Immense blooms. e color range. 


6 sorts named and labeled $2.00 postpaid. 


Send for complete catalog of hardy plants— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane,Wash. 








f, e 4 
~ gia OREGON “GROWN 
Rost, 


Wute fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
[7 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 
ene — 








February 1, 1947 








THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Friday, February 14, 1947—2:30 P.M. 


Lecture 
Period Tables 
By Mrs. William G. Wheeler 
assisted by 
Mrs. D. C. Jones 
Mrs. Thomas Cummings 


Wednesday, Feb. 19, 1947—2:30 P.M. 


Lecture 
Birds of America in 
Color and Song 


Illustrated by Slides and Phonograph 


By Arthur A. Allen 
Professor, Dept. of Zoology, Cornell University 


Hower Show 
Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any 
exhibit of horticultural interest is welcome 
and will be suitably recognized by 
the Exhibition Committee. 


Arrangement Classes 


Fresh cut plant material required 
unless otherwise 


1. A symphony in red. Background may be 
used. 














2. A composition featuring a fan or fans. 
3. A still life composition “My Hobby.” 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Illustrated Lectures-February 


TUESDAY AFTERNOONS 
The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Philadelphia 
February 4, 3 P.M. "Trial Grounds and 
Test Gardens," by W. Ray Hastings 


February 18, 3 P.M. "This Green 
World,” by Rutherford Platt 


TUESDAY EVENINGS 


Rooms of the Society, 389 Broad St. 
(Suburban) Station Building 
Philadelphia 
February 4, 7:30 P.M. "Trial Grounds 
and Test Gardens’ — Afternoon 
Lecture repeated 

February 11, 7:30 P.M. “Why Plants 
Grow Where They Do,” by Dr. Ruth 
Patrick 

February |8, 7:30 P.M. "Small Fruits," 
by Estelle L. Sharp 























| COMING EVENTS ; 


Feb. 5. Atlanta, Ga. Camellia Show at the 
Georgian Terrace Hotel, sponsored by 
the Camellia Show Association and the 
garden clubs. 


Feb. 8-9. New Orleans, La. Camellia Show 
sponsored by the Men’s Camellia Club at 
the McMain High School. 

Feb. 8-9. Savannah, Ga. Annual Camellia 
Show. 

Feb. 14-24. Mexico City, Mexico. Annual 
Garden Pilgrimage to Mexico City spon- 
sored by the Texas Garden Clubs. 


Feb. 15-16. Augusta, Ga. Camellia Show of 
the Sand Hills Garden Club at the Old 
Medical College Building. 

Feb. 15-16. Charleston, S. C. Camellia Show 
of the Garden Club of Charleston. 

Feb. 22-23. Macon, Ga. Middle Georgia Ca- 
mellia Show. 

Feb. 22-23. Columbia, S. C. Camellia Show 
sponsored by the Columbia Garden Club. 

Mar. 8-9. Sacramento, Calif. Camellia 
Show sponsored by the Camellia Society 








of Sacramento in the Hall of Flowers at 


the California State Fair Grounds. 

Mar. 8-9 and 15-16. Houston, Tex. Annual 
Azalea Trail sponsored by the River 
Oaks Garden Club. 

Mar. 8-15. Cleveland, Ohio. Greater Cleve- 
land Spring Home and Flower Show at 
the Public Auditorium. 

Mar. 12-13. San Francisco, Calif, Third An- 
nual’ Camellia Show in the Rotunda of 
the San Francisco City Hall. 

Mar. 13-16. Worcester, Mass. Annual 
Spring Flower Show of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

Mar. 16-23. Chicago, Ill. National Flower 
Show at the International Amphitheater. 

Mar. 18-23. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis 
Spring Flower Show at the Kiel Audi- 
torium. 
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7/.~ Qur CATALOG of 
Summer Bulbs — 
Begonias and Glads 
illustrated in color 

will be worth 

your while. 


BEGONIAS 





A group of these beautiful flowers 
will add brilliant color to a shady 
nook or window box. The blooms are 
4 to 8 in. across. The most popular 
of all Begonias. Assorted colors 
3 for $1.00; Doz. $3.50 Postpaid. 


Che sé 


Gy 


Send for our 
CATALOG 
of Oregon 

ROSES 


101H, EAST BROADWAY, EUGENE, ORE. 





LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE! 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept, L-2, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


ear 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 











18 Lewis Street 











Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

: Benstitel gray — color blends 

with garden. style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


Hartford 3, Conn. 





Permanent Plant Gardens 


You can produce as much food and flowers with permanent plants as with 
seed plants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment 
instead of a yearly expense. 


Plant Dwarf Fruit Trees 


The most fruit per acre with the least labor. More full size fruit, more 


disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and picking. All varieties 


Birch for Clumps 


Plant 2 or more populi- 
folia trees in one hole 
for quick inexpensive 
effects. Gray-white 
bark. 4- to 6-foot trees, 
5 for $4.75. 


of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 

Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a minimum 
home selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp 
Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), | Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are 2-year size, might bear a little next fall, for $23.00. 

Older, more likely to bear strongly next fall, we have a 3-year-old size. We 
offer 6 plants as above but 3-year-olds—for $31.00. You may add additional 
varieties to the above collections, which take care of all basic pollenizing, at 
the rate of $3.75 for each extra 2-year or $5.00 for each extra 3-year-old. 


Daphne Cneorum 
Dwarf bushy evergreen 
shrub with fragrant pink 
flowers in May and Sep- 
tember. A gem. 8- to 12- 
inch, $2.00. each. 


Dwarf fruit trees in fall. 
Branches loaded. to the 
ground with unbelievable 
load of full-size fruit on a 
dwarf, bush-like tree. 


Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A mature (10- 
year) bush may yield over a gallon of berries, many as large as a wedding 
ring. Eat fresh or easily preserved. Nearly seedless. No spraying and 
little cultivation, but full sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 


Kelsey Yew 
(Taxus media kelseyi) 
More berries than any other 
Yew, dark green evergreen 
rather dwarf, bushy. Oov- 
ered with brilliant red ber- 
ries. in autumn. 15-inch 

B&B plant for $4.50. 


We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use there is little 
difference in quality or yield. We will select a good assortment for strong 
bearing if you simply order “mixed kinds” and offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) 
at $18.00 for 10. Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $22.50 for 10. 


Rhododendrons °" 35c 


We are able to offer fine young evergreen plants, 12 to 15 
inches high, dug with a small ball of earth, that can be 
planted out now in your woods and will in a few years be 
worth many dollars each. They are carefully collected (not 
nursery grown like our other offerifgs) but well rooted and 
satisfactory plants. 


Life size photo of hybrid 
blueberries. They bear up 
te a gallon per bush. 


5 or 25 or 50 or 
more more more 
at at at 
RHODODENDRON maximum 60cea. 4cea. 35c ea. 
Large; white flowers in July. 
RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 75c ea. 


60c ea. 55c ea. 


Rosy purple flowers in June. 
RHODODENDRON Carolina 

Clear pink; blooms in May. 
KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 


75c ea. 
60c ea. 


60c ea. 
45¢ ea. 


55c ea. 
400 ea. 


Hedge of Upright Japanese Yew 


The finest Evergreen hedge in existence. 
Dark green, dense, very easily sheared. 
Grows in sun or shade, very tolerant. Set 


Pink-white show in June; gorgeous. 
Pay Express on arrival (about 6c a plant). 
Offer A: 5 each, 20 plants, for $30.00 — 


Offer B: 1 each above, plus Leucothoe (White, April) 18- 
inch, B&B, bushy, heavy—All 5, $15.75 


plants 18 inches apart—25 will plant 37 feet 
of hedge. 


9-12in. XX 12-15Sin. XX 15-18 in. XX 
25 for $25.00 25 for $28.75 25 for $40.00 


(Insert) Mountain Laurel as it 
arrives. (Photo) R. max 
8 years after planting. 


Write for our new 1947 Short Guide (free, but 25c West of Iowa) which 
prices and describes 1000 trees, shrubs, plants, both small and large sizes. 


tr ‘ee, August to frost. Ww hite 


Betebliched 1878 bloom, crimson fall leaves 
50-B Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 8. t0 ‘é-foot blooming size 


Franklinia in Fall 
» The only autumn flowering 





